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a  roof  on  it. 


We  took  everything  tomorrow's  city  should  be  . . .  everything  downtown  Worcester  will 
be  . . .  and  roofed  it  over,  to  protect  you  from  the  elements  and  the  seasons. 
We  call  it  Worcester  Center. 

Worcester  Center  is  a  self-contained  city-wilhin-a-city,  located  in  the  geographical 
center  of  New  England,  with  major  interstate  highway  and  railroad  links  to  every  corner 
of  all  six  New  England  states. 

Worcester  Center  gives  you  a  choice  of  two  office  buildings  with  over  500,000 
square  feet  of  rentable  space.  Within  walking  distance  of  your  office,  a  glass-roofed 
two-story  galleria  houses  over  100  stores,  linking  Filene's  and  Jordan  Marsh,  and  affording 
sheltered  access  to  gourmet  restaurants  and  fast  food  services,  a  325-room  hotel/convention 
center,  every  shopping  &  business  service  imaginable,  and  covered  wm^m  f^"^ 
parking  for  over  4,300  cars.  |  ,<***\A 

You  can  look  forward  to  moving  into  Worcester  Center 
by  January  1 ,  1 97 1 .  Reserve  your  space  now.  We  can't  keep  this 
under  cover  much  longer. 

Worcester  Center 

Worcester  Center  Associates,  Worcester,  Mass.  (617)  791-258 1 

A  |o.ni  venture  of  Beacon  Construction  Compony  onH  The  Betenson  Corporation,  Boston. 

Source  of  above  advertisement 
TTMES  Magazine  -  October  25,  1970  . 


1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


Estimates  for  fiscal  year  1972  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  placed  the 
Universe  of  Need  at  approximately  36,200  people.     Included  are  some  10,100 
disadvantaged  individuals  of  which  8,800  are  considered  underutilized.  The 
Model  Cities  Area  has  a  Universe  of  Need  of  some  15,700,  including  3,100  dis- 
advantaged individuals  of  whom  about  2,700  are  considered  underutilized. 

The  population  for  the  Worcester  SMSA  totaled  328,900  for  1960  with 
only  0.7  percent  nonwhite;  over  the  following  ten  years,  the  population  had 
risen  by  13,600  or  4.1  percent  to  a  total  of  342,500  for  1970  with  an  esti- 
mated one  percent  nonwhite. 

The  annual  average  unemployment  rate  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970  rose  to  4  percent  with  the  number  of  persons  unemployed  during  the  same 
period  averaging  some  5,900.    Rising  joblessness  for  the  second  half  of  1970 
pushed  the  rate  up:«  to  an  estimated  5.0  percent  for  the  calendar  year  1970,  the 
highest  in  six  years. 

During  the  past  year  after  long  periods  of  planning,  the  Model  Cities 
Program  in  the  Worcester  Area  got  underway.     Six  projects  for  urban  renewal 
in  the  Model  Cities  area  are  tentatively  planned,  and  will  be  completed  at 
different  times  over  a  span  of  13  years;  the  first  will  begin  in  1971.  The 
estimated  average  annual  unemployment  rate  for  the  Model  Cities  Area  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  was  8  percent  --  double  the  rate  for  the 
SMSA. 

During  1970,  great  strides  have  been  made  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
individual.     Two  important  programs  set  up  in  Worcester  are  WIN  and  HRD. 
The  WIN  (Work  Incentive  Program)  is  administered  jointly  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Department  of  Health, Education  and  Welfare;  the  local  Employment 
Service  offices  provide  counseling,  orientation  and  training  (on-the-job  or 
institutional).    The  HRD  (Human  Resources  Development)  program,  carried  on 
by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  with  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  helps  the  disadvantaged  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  employ- 
ment by  providing  intensive  counseling,  training  courses  if  necessary,  re- 
ferrals to  jobs  and  followup  contacts.    Referrals  to  the  WIN  program  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Depend  ent  Children  (AFDC)  recipients  are  made  by  local  public 
welfare  agencies. 

Much  is  also  being  done  for  the  Minority  groups.    Through  the  MDTA 
(Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act) ,  government  sponsored  courses  have 
been  set  up  for  prevocational  training,  for  training  persons  in  skilled  occu- 
pations and  courses  in  English  for  the  Spanish- speaking  newcomers  in  order 
to  prepare  them  to  live  and  work  in  an  English-speaking  community.  However, 
minority  groups  amount  to  only  slightly  over  1.0  percent  of  the  SMSA  population. 

During  the  current  downslide  in  business  activity,  the  loss  of  jobs 
in  the  Worcester  area  for  1970  has  occurred  mainly  in  the  manufacturing  divi- 
sion with  both  durable  and  non-durable  industries  contributing  to  the  drop. 
However,  the  growth  in  employment  for  the  nonmanuf acturing  division  has  been 
sustained  in  all  industries  in  spite  of  the  downtrend  existing  generally  in 
the  economy.    Consequently  only  a  moderate  over-all  decline  has  resulted  in 
the  economy  for  the  Worcester  area. 
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2.     Description  of  Area 


a.     Definition  of  Area 

The  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  SMSA  is  situated  entirely  within 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  and  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
some  39  miles  west  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.     The  area  consists  of  the  city 
of  Worcester,  and  the  towns  of  Auburn,  Berlin,  Boylston,  Brookfield,  East 
Brookfield,  Grafton,  Holden,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Northborough ,  Northbridge, 
North  Brookfield,  Oxford,  Paxton,  Shrewsbury,  Spencer,  Sterling,  Sutton,  Upton, 
Westborough,  and  West  Boylston.     There  is  a  designated  Model  Cities  Area 
within  the  city  of  Worcester  which  is  called  the  Piedmont-University  Park  area, 
with  a  population  of  approximately  85,500  persons  or  about  25  percent  of 
the  Worcester  SMSA0 


b.     Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

The  general  downslide  in  the  economy  throughout  the  state  and  country 
is  still  only  mildly  evident  in  the  Worcester  area,  at  this  time.     The  economy 
for  the  area  has  held  up  much  better  than  for  other  sections.     During  1970, 
nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  hovered  around  130,000  standing 
in  January  at  129,400,  climbing  to  131,500  in  June  and  falling  off  to  129,400 
in  November;*   Undoubtedly,  seasonal  curtailment  in  construction  and  other 
outdoor  activity  along  with  some  further  losses  in  factory  employment  will 
cause  more  erosion  in  the  employment  total  during  the  early  winter  months 
of  1971.     If  recent  national  predictions  are  correct  that  the  bottom  of  the 
downward  trend  has  been  reached,  the  late  spring  months  may  bring  a  visible 
upturn  in  business.    The  climb  upward  for  the  economy  will  be  slow  because  a 
number  of  major  sectors  of  the  economy  are  not  expected  to  contribute  to  total 
growth  immediately.    According  to  the  chief  economist  of  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  of  New  York,  "the  economic  recovery  is  slowly  getting  under  way'1  and 
predicts  "it  will  continue  through  1971  and  1972." 


c.     Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

(L)  The  population  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  for  the  1970  has  been  estimated 
in  a  preliminary  report  to  be  342,500,  a  rise  over  the  decade  of  only  4.1 
percent  as  compared  with  a  11.2  percent  increase  for  the  state  and  one  of  13.3 
percent  for  the  country.    The  growth  was  completely  concentrated  in  the  towns 
outside  the  central  city  where  a  dramatic  gain  of  17.6  percent  occurred.  In 
the  central  city  of  Worcester,  a  loss  of  6.1  percent  was  registered  over  the 
ten-year  span. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  by  ethnic 
groups  according  to  the  1960  U.S.  Census  is  as  follows: 
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Country  of  Origin 


Percent 

Total  Population 

ioo.o 

Native-born 

60.4 

Foreign  Stock 

United  Kingdom 

3.2 

Ireland 

5.0 

Sweden 

3.5 

Poland 

3,1 

Italy 

4.3 

Canada 

10.0 

Others 

10.5 

(2)    Population  patterns  for  the  Worcester  area  have  followed  those 
established  in  many  other  sections  of  the  state  and  nation  --  a  decline  in 
central-city  population  with  a  rapid  growth  in  the  suburbs.     The  loss  in 
population  of  six  percent  suffered  by  Worcester  city  during  the  past  ten 
years  is  due  to  the  general  shift  of  the  population  to  the  suburbs.  However, 
the  city's  population  did  not  decline  as  rapidly  in  the  last  decade  as  it 
did  in  the  years  between  1950  and  1960.     This  is  an  indication  that  out- 
migration  to  suburbs  is  slowing  down.     The  extensive  revitalization  and 
urban  renewal  of  the  central  city  of  Worcester,  with  a  long-range  construc- 
tion program  of  at  least  five  years  duration  will  entice  some  people  back 
to  the  city,  without  doubt,  from  the  suburbs.    Demolition  for  highways  and 
urban  renewal  projects  and  replacing  of  old  substandard  housing  by  modern 
apartment  complexes  will  all  aid  in  attracting  people  back  to  the  city 
of  Worcester. 
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Population 


Percent 

1970 

I960 

Change 

United  States 

204,765,800 

1/ 
1/ 

100,684,000 

+13.3 

Massachusetts 

5,726,700 

5,148,600 

+11.2 

Worcester  SMSA 

342.500 

y 

328  900 

+  4.1 

Nonwhite 

3,300 

2,200 

+50.0 

Minority 

4,700 

IMA 

INA 

Model  Cities 

85,500 

80,800 

+  5.8 

Minority 

3,400 

INA 

INA 

Civilian  Work  Force 
* 

Massachusetts         2,575,000      2,267,000  +13.6 

Worcester  SMSA  148,500         135,900  +9.3 


1/ 

Population  Worcester  SMSA 

Worcester  SMSA  342,529    328,898  +  4.1 

Worcester  City  175,140    186,587  -  6.1 

Outside  Central  City         167,389    142,311  +17.6 


*    Estimated  -  based  on  average  for  11  months  - 

January  -  November  1970 
\J  Preliminary  Report  from  Bureau  of  Census 
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3.     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Nonagricultural  employment,  based  on  an  11-months  average,  for 
Worcester  SMSA  at  141,400  In  1970  was  600  less  than  the  level  reached  in  the 
January-November  monthly  average  of  1969.     The  drop  was  entirely  concentrated 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  (-2,900)  with  both  the  durable-goods  (-1,700) 
and  non-durable  goods  (-1,200)  sector  contributing  to  the  decline.  These 
weaknesses  in  factory  employment  were  outweighed  by  a  continuous  job  growth 
throughout  the  year  in  almost  all  of  the  nonmanufacturing  industries  (+2,500). 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  makeup  of  the  Worcester  economy,  like  that 
of  many  areas  in  the  Commonwealth  had  shifted  from  an  industrial  pattern,  pre- 
dominately   manufacturing,  to  one  of  nonmanufacturing.    Worcester  changed 
from  an  area  with  almost  half  of  its  employment  source  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  to  one  with  slightly  over  one-third;  almost  all  of  the  industries 
in  the  manufacturing  division  registered  declines. 

In  the  durable-goods  sector  employment  fell  off  in  every  succeeding 
year  during  the  first  half  of  the  ten-year  span,  then  rose  for  a  few  years, 
sliding  down  again  in  the  last  three  years  (34,500  in  1960  and  31,000  in  1970). 
The  trend  was  somewhat  similar  for  many  of  the  individual  industries;  primary 
metals  with  an  average  of  7,500  employees  in  1960  dipped  to  an  average  of 
6,100  in  the  first  11  months  of  1970  and  machinery,  except  electrical,  with 
13,100  in  1960  fell  to  8,700  for  the  11-month  average -in  1970.    An  exception  was  em- 
ployment for  the  fabricated  metals  industry  with  5,400  in  1960  and  6,600  in 
1970.    The  nondurable  goods  industries  followed  somewhat  the  same  pattern. 
The  group  as  a  whole  fell  from  an  average  of  17,600  in  1960  to  14,600  in  the 
first  11  months  of  1970.    Two  of  its  more  important  industries  were  textiles 
and  leather  and  leather  products,  falling  respectively  from  3,100  employees 
in  1960  to  an  average  of  1,700  in  the  first  11  months  of  1970  and  3,400  in 
1960  to  2,300  in  1970. 

Some  brighter  aspects  of  business  activity  during  the  past  decade 
for  the  Worcester  area  were  in  the  nonmanufacturing  division  with  all  indus- 
tries climbing  steadily  during  each  successive  year  throughout  the  decade. 
For  the  division,  as  a  whole,  average  annual  employment  moved  up  from  62,400 
in  1960  to  84,200  (11-month  average)  in  1970.    For  the  various  industries  in 
the  division,  employment  totals  have  also  expanded  over  the  decade.  Employment 
for  the  industrial  groups  in  the  nonfactory  sector  are  as  follows: 


1970  1960 
(11  month  average)     (yearly  average) 

Construction                                                       5,600  4,100 

Transportation  and  public  utilities                 6,300  4,400 

Wholesale  and  Retail  trade                              26,100  .  20,400 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate                   7,300  5,300 

Service,  miscellaneous  &  mining                      22,500  14.700 

Government                                                        16,400  13,500 
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Although  many  leading  economists  are  predicting  that  the  economy 
has  already  started  to  move  upward,  the  swing  for  the  Worcester  area  may  not 
occur  until  after  the  winter  months  are  over.    Further  erosion  in  factory  em- 
ployment will  probably  occur  in  the  early  months  of  1971.    The  falling  off 
in  employment  levels  will  be  gradual,  a  continuation  of  the  trend  established 
in  1970.    Employment  for  the  nonmanufacturing  industries,  except  for  seasonal 
fluctuation  will  continue  at  their  present  levels. 


4.     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

Job  opportunities  in  the  Worcester  area  during  the  past  few  months 
have  fallen  off  but  there  still  are  listed  many  hard-to-fill  job  openings. 
In  the  professional  fields  such  as  medicine  the  need  for  nurses,  especially 
for  the  registered  nurse,  is  very  high,  a  condition  that  has  existed  for  some 
time  and  undoubtedly  will  continue.    A  shortage  of  licensed  practical  nurses, 
and  nurse  aids  also  exists  but  is  being  alleviated  somewhat  by  training 
courses  under  the  MDTA  program.     In  the  clerical  field,  job  openings  for 
clerical  workers  of  a  variety  of  skills  and  for  secretaries  can  be  found 
almost  always  on  labor  demand  lists.     Some  of  the  other  job  openings  listed 
in  the  Worcester  office  during  the  last  months  of  1970  were: 


Inhalation  therapist 
Radio log is t-accredl ted 

Social  workers  -  psychiatric  MSW  and  experience 
Telephone  operators  and  solicitors 
Electrician  -  licensed 

Fireman  -  high  pressure,  2nd  class  licensed 
Machine  cutter,  garments 
School  bus  driver 
Chefs  and  cooks 
Countergirls  and  waitresses 


The  demand  for  persons  to  fill  some  of  the  above  jobs  will,  without 
doubt,  extend  into  1971  but  many  openings  are  and  will  be  filed  by  persons 
presently  enrolled  in  courses  conducted  under  the  MDTA  program.     The  courses 
have  been  specifically  set  up  for  training  persons  to  alleviate    the  shortage. 
Courses  now  in  progress  and  many  that  have  been  scheduled  to  start  early  in 
1971  are  for  licensed  practical  nurses,  general  office  clerks,  nurse  aids, 
prevocational  training,  key  punch  operator  and  automotive  machinist. 


5.     Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

The  annual  average  unemployment  rate  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970  rose  to  4  percent  with  the  number  of  persons  unemployed  during  the 
same  period  averaging  some  5,900.    The  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
(January- June)  had  been  characterized  with  a  steady,  slow  rising  joblessness 
that  had  swelled  the  unemployment  total  for  the  fiscal  year  only  slightly. 
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Years  I960,    1961,  1963,  1965,  1967,  1969  and  1970 


However,  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  with  the  slowdown  in  the  economy 
moving  with  greater  momentum  from  June  on,  the  average  number  of  workers 
without  jobs  rose  significantly.    The  11-month  average  unemployment  rate 
of  4.8  percent  for  1970  is  the  highest  annual  average  for  the  last  six 
years.    The  annual  average  for  1970  may  be  5.0  percent.    During  the  past 
decade,  the  highest  average  annual  unemployment  rate  for  the  Worcester  area 
was  6.5  percent  (1961)  and  the  lowest,  was  3.6  percent  (1969). 

Many  leading  economists  in  the  country  are  forecasting  an  optimistic 
outlook  for  1971  such  as: 

"The  economy  is  moving  up  but  in  a  sluggish  fashion." 

"A  gradual  upswing  in  the  economy  has  started" 

"The  U.S.  economy  is  again  on  an  upward  trend  and  is  expected 

to  show  growth  during  the  next  12  to  18  months." 

However,  it  would  be  well  to  accept  these  good  tidings  with  guarded 
optimism  at  the  present  time.     There  is  still  no  clear  cut  evidence  on  how 
the  economy  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  will  move  in  the  near  future        the  direc- 
tion is  very  uncertain.    The  upward  swing  predicted  by  the  national  econo- 
mists for  the  country  may  not  occur  in  the  Worcester  area  until  after  the 
winter  months  are  over.     Insured  joblessness  is  still  very  heavy  in  the 
area,  with  about  twice  as  many  claims  as  a  year  ago,  and  growing  weekly; 
factory  employment,  although  declining  slowly,  is  persistent  in  its  job  losses. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  total  estimated  Universe  of  Need  for  the  Worcester  SMSA  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  base  period,  numbered  36,200  of  which  12,500 
were  poor  and  23,700  non-poor.    Of  the  poor  some  10,100  or  81  percent  were 
disadvantaged.     Of  the  non-poor  in  the  Universe  of  Need  about  7  persons  out 
of  10  were  classified  as  all  other  non-poor.    Almost  all  of  them  experienced 
some  period  of  unemployment  during  the  year. 

Of  the  disadvantaged  group  in  the  Universe  of  Need,  about  8,800  or 
87    percent  were  underutilized.     Some  7,100  or  81  percent  of  the  persons  in 
the  underutilized  category  were  employed  full-time  but  with  family  income  at 
or  below  poverty  levels. 

In  the  Worcester  Model  Cities  Area,  the  total  number  of  persons 
estimated  in  the  Universe  of  Need  totalled  15,700;  of  these  3,600  were  poor 
and  12,100  non-poor.    Of  the  poor,  some  3,100  or  86  percent  were  disadvantaged. 
Of  the  non-poor,  three  out  of  every  four  persons  experienced  some  period  of 
unemployment. 

Of  the  disadvantaged  group  in  Model  Cities  Uniyerse  of  Need  some 
2,700  or  87  percent  were  underutilized;  of  this  group  2,000  or  74  percent 
were  employed  full-time  but  with  family  income  at  or  below  poverty  level. 
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Table  1 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  19  72 


Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA   Base  Period  Used  FY  June  30,  1970 


Number  of  Individuals 

Planning 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

FY  19/0 

for  FY  19  72 

I 

II 

1.     Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

36,200 

36,200 

a. 

Poor 

12,500 

12,500 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

10,100 

10,100 

(2)     Other  Poor 

2,400 

2,400 

b. 

Nonpoor 

23,700 

23,700 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

7,900 

7,900 

(2)     All  other  Nonpoor 

15,800 

15,800 

2.     Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total 

10,100 

10,100 

a. 

Unemployed 

1,300 

1,300 

b. 

Underutilized 

8,800 

8,800 

(1)     Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

800 

800 

(2)     Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

7,100 

7,100 

(3)     Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

900 

900 

12 
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Table  1A 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  19  72 


Worcester,  Massachusetts   Base  Period  Used  FY  ending  6/30/70 

Model  Cities  Area 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
FY  1970 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1972 

1 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

15,700 

15,700 

a. 

Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

3,600 
3,100 
500 

3,600 
3,100 
500 

b. 

Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

12,100 
3,000 
9,100 

12,100 
3,000 
9,100 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

3,100 

3,100 

a. 

Unemployed 

400 

400 

b. 

Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

2,700 

200 

2,000 
500 

2,700 

200 

2,000 
500 
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Although  great  strides  have  been  made  in  getting  methods  underway 
attacking  the  problem  of  the  disadvantaged  and  unemployed,  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  accomplished.    The  aim  of  reducing  the  pool  of  persons,  classified 
as  disadvantaged  or  unemployed  in  the  past  year  will  be  somewhat  slowed  down 
by  the  present  slippage  in  the  economy.    The  current  business  slowdown  will, 
of  course,  effect  all  persons  without  jobs  and  looking  for  work,  including 
some  who  until  now  have  been  employed.    Any  immediate  change  that  will  show 
a  more  encouraging  picture  with  a  better  life  for  the  disadvantaged  will  be 
delayed  somewhat  for  the  time  being.    However,  the  first  steps  have  been 
taken  for  solving  the  problems  of  this  group  by  the  establishment  of  Federally 
sponsored  programs  such  as  the  MDTA,  WIN,  JOBS  and  HRD. 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

During  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  in  the  Worcester  SMSA, 
there  were  an  estimated  10,100  disadvantaged  persons.     Some  1,300  of  these 
were  unemployed  and  8,800  were  underutilized.    An  individual  is  regarded 
as  disadvantaged  if  he  is  a  poor  person  (or  member  of  a  poor  family)  who 
does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  is  one  of  the  following:    a  school 
dropout,  a  member  of  a  minority  group,  under  22  years  of  age  or  45  years  of 
age  or  over  or  handicapped  in  regard  to  employment.    In  the  Worcester  area 
some  7,100  or  81  percent  of  the  8,800  underutilized  disadvantaged  persons 
were  employed  full-time  but  with  family  income  at  or  below  poverty  level. 
Many  of  these  individuals  are  employed  in  the  seasonal  consumer- goods  indus- 
tries, such  as  textiles,  apparel  and  leather  and  in  the  trade  establishments. 
These  industries  are  usually  subject  to  short  workweeks  and  to  seasonal 
fluctuations  which  result  in  annual  family  incomes  of  at,  or  below,  the 
poverty  level.    During  this  same  period,  in  the  Model  Cities  area  for  the 
Worcester  SMSA,  some  3,100  individuals  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  disad- 
vantaged category  with  about  2,700  underutilized  and  400  unemployed. 

The  minority  group  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  represents  about  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  population  (about  70  percent,  nonwhite  and  30  percent  Spanish 
speaking)  so  would  have  very  little  influence  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
disadvantaged  group  as  a  whole.    The  disadvantaged  group  would  probably  be 
persons  without  suitable  employment  in  the  under  22  years  of  age  or  45  years 
of  age  and  over  and  handicapped  with  regard  to  employment. 


8*    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than  the  Disadvantaged  in  the 
Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  ~~~ 

In  the  Worcester  SMSA,  among  the  group  listed  as  other  than  the 
disadvantaged,  there  are  estimated  to  be  some  2,400  categorized  as  "other 
poor"  and  about  23,700  "non-poor".    Most  of  these  workers  are  jobholders 
in  the  highly  seasonal  industries,  such  as  the  garment  and  shoe  industries 
and  also  in  the  tourist  and  recreational  oriented  industries.    Because  of 
the  seasonal  fluctuation  inherent  in  these  industries,  persons  employed  in 
them  work  mostly  part  time.    They  are  usually  persons  from  all  age  groups 
and  often  with  only  low  educational  attainments  so  remain  with  the  jobs  in 
spite  of  the  seasonal  factor.    Many  are  girls  who- had  dropped  out  of  school 
and  are  only  able  to  find  work  either  in  the  unskilled  or,  after  a  short 
training  period,  in  the  semi-skilled  factory  jobs;  others  find  employment 
in  the  low  paying  service  occupations. 
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9.    Barrier 8  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 


One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  employment  for  the  disadvantaged 
Individual  is  Inadequate  preparation  for  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  in  the 
present  economy.    National  programs  for  the  training  of  such  persons  under 
the  MDTA, (Manpower  and  Development  Training  Act)  and  under  JOBS, (job 
Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector)  have  been  set  up.    Another  barrier  is 
the  lack  of  formal  education  needed  to  read  and  understand  verbal  and  written 
directions,  to  perform  simple  calculations  and  to  deal  with  ordinary  problems 
on  the  job.    Thus,  they  need  to  acquire  these  basic  educational  skills  before 
undertaking  vocational  training.    Prevocational  courses  to  alleviate  this 
condition  are  also  being  given. 

In  the  Worcester  SMSA,  the  average  disadvantaged  person  has  usually 
only  a  limited  education  and  training,  a  few  are  non-white  or  Spanish- 
speaking  and  many  are  in  a  low-income  bracket.    Training  courses  for  these 
persons  in  some  of  the  occupations  in  which  the  lack  of  qualified  persons 
is  very  critical,  and  also  courses  in  prevocational  training  are  being  con- 
ducted under  the  MDTA  program,  in  the  area.    Others  are~~t>eing  trained  under 
JOBS,  a  federally  funded  program. 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 


Base  Period  Used    Fiscal  Year  ending  6/30/70 


For  Fiscal  Year 


1972 


 Item 

T,     Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of     1960  )  \T 

a.  Age  Distribution: 
16  through  21  years 
22  through  44  years 
45  years  and  over 

b.  Members  of  Minority- -Total 
16  years  and  over 

2.  Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  6/30/70 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 
(1)     Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(1)     Unemployment  Rate 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  19_72  (From  Table  1) 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b.  Non-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

4.  Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category 

(12  month  average)  from  Table  1 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time j  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 


Number  of  Individuals 


SMSA 
Total 


Model  Cities 
Sub- Area 


328,900  80,800 


26,300 
92,400 
112,000 
4,700 
3,300 


147,900 
142,000 
130,400 
5,900 
4.0 


36,200 
12,500 
10,100 

2,400 
23,700 

7,900 
15,800 


10,100 

1,300 
8,800 

800 

7,100 
900 

1,200 
600 

1,100 


6,500 
22,700 
27,500^ 
3,400^ 
2,300 


37,600 
34,600 

INA 

3,000 
8.0 


15,700 
3,600 
3,100 
500 

12,100 
3,000 
9,100 


3,100 

400 
2,700 

200 

2,000 
500 

INA 
INA 


INA 


1/  Preliminary  Report  1970  Census  of  Population,  Worcester  SMSA  Population  342, 
2/  Revised  to  include  Paxton  and  Sterling. 

*  Model  Cities  Population  is  about  25  Percent  of  SMSA. 

#  72  Percent  of  Minority  Group  in  Model  Cities  Area 
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Sources  Used  In  Report  for  Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


1.    1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population 


2.    Preliminary  Report,  1970  Census  of  Population 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


3.    Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  1969 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


4.    Massachusetts  Trends,  Massachusetts  Division 
of  Employment  Security. 


5.    Annual  Manpower  Planning  Data  Summary  March  1970 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
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1.     Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  unemployment  rate  for  the  Worcester  SMSA  averaged  7.2  percent  In  1971 9 
compared  to  7.0  percent  for  the  state  and  5.9  percent  for  the  nation.  In 
terms  of  unemployment,  the  year  1971  has  been  the  worst  year  In  the  eleven- 
year  history  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  for  which  there  are  comparable  statistics. 
The  city  of  Worcester,  however,  led  by  the  completion  of  Worcester  Center, 
has  undergone  a  remarkable  transformation  during  1971  and  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  attractive  cities  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Worcester  SMSA  has  experienced  a  modest  rate  of  growth  over  the  last 
ten  years.     The  total  population  has  risen  by  only  15,400  between  1960 
and  1970.     This  is  the  result  of  a  loss  in  population  of  approximately 
10,000  from  the  city  of  Worcester  and  a  gain  in  population  of  slightly 
more  than  25,400  for  the  remainder  of  the  SMSA.     The  most  dramatic  growth 
has  been  in  the  minority  group  population.     The  nonwhite  population  has 
increased  by  2,100  or  75  percent  while  the  Spanish  Surname  population, 
which  was  negligible  in  1960,  is  now  estimated  at  5,000.    The  Worcester 
Model  Cities  has  a  total  population  of  16,400.     There  are  1,600  nonwhites 
and  2,000  Spanish  Surnamed  for  a  total  minority  group  population  of  3,600 
comprising  22  percent  of  the  total  Model  Cities  population. 

Employment 'In  the  manufacturing  sector  has  been  steadily  declining  at 
the  rate  of  2,200  Jobs  a  year  since  1966.    Manufacturing  employment 
dropped  by  5,100  from  1970  to  1971,  the  largest  one-year  plunge  in  the 
eleven-year  statistical  series.    Nonmanufacturing  employment,  meanwhile, 
has  been  steadily  rising  at  the  rate  of  2,300  Jobs  a  year  over  the  same 
period.    In  1971,  six  out  of  every  ten  workers  employed  were  in  the  non- 
manufacturing  sector,  three  out  of  ten  were  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  and  one  out  of  ten  in  all  other  nonagricultural  plus  agricultural 
employment. 

Approximately  16  percent  of  the  Worcester  SMSA' 8  population  or  54,300 
will  be  in  need  of  manpower  services  in  fiscal  year  1973.    The  Worcester 
Model  Cities  will  have  a  total  universe  of  need  of  6,900  or  42  percent 
of  the  Model  Cities'  population.    The  total  universe  of  need  for  the 
Worcester  SMSA  should  remain  approximately  the  same  between  the  base 
period  and  the  projected  period  due  to  the  counterbalancing  effects  of 
a  decreasing  number  of  people  unemployed  but  an  increasing  minority 
group  population. 

The  outlook  for  the  Worcester  SMSA  is  gradual  recovery  from  the  1970- 
1971  recession.  By  fiscal  year  1973,  the  unemployment  rate  should  be 
down  to  6.3  percent  with  approximately  9,700  people  still  unemployed. 
Employment  should  rise  to  new  highs  paced  by  the  growth  of  the  non- 
manufacturing  sector.  Manufacturing  will  also  Increase  but  only  back 
to  its  pre-recession  levels. 
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2.    Description  of  Area 


a.     Definition  of  Area 


The  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  SMSA  is  situated  entirely  within  Worcester 
County,  and  Is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  39  miles 
west  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.     The  area  consists  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  and  the  towns  of  Auburn,  Berlin,  Boylston,  Brookfleld,  East 
Brookfleld,  Grafton,  Holden,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Northborough, 
Northbridge,  North  Brookfleld,  Oxford,  Paxton,  Shrewsbury,  Spencer, 
Sterling,  Sutton,  Upton,  Westborough  and  West  Boylston.    The  towns  of 
Paxton  and  Sterling  were  added  to  the  Worcester  SMSA  in  October  1963. 
The  Worcester  SMSA  is  the  third  largest  SMSA  in  the  State,  ranking 
behind  only  the  Boston  and  Springf ield-Chicopee-Holyoke  SMSA.    In  terms 
of  density,  however,  it  is  7th  in  the  state  with  a  total  land  area  of 
495 o 5  square  miles  and  a  density  of  only  725  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  Worcester  Model  Cities  Area  is  for  the  most  part  contiguous  with 
Census  Tracts  13,  14,  and  15  in  the  city  of  Worcester.    This  is  the 
highest  density  residential  area  within  Worcester,  comprised  mostly 
of  multiple  family  dwellings  situated  very  close  to  each  other.  This 
is  also  the  area  with  the  most  serious  social  problems  within  the  city 
of  Worcester.    The  Model  City  area  encompasses  nearly  one  square  mile 
with  a  density  of  about  17,000  persons  per  square  mile. 


b.     Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

For  the  Worcester  SMSA,  the  year  1971  has  been  a  continuation  and 
deepening  of  the  lagging  economy  experienced  in  1970.    In  April  1971 
the  Worcester  SMSA  was  classified  as  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment.   An  area  is  placed  in  this  category  when: 

Unemployment  in  the  area  Is  equal  to  6  percent 
or  more  of  its  work  force,  discounting  seasonal 
or  temporary  factors,  and 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
during  the  next  2  months  will  remain  at  6  percent 
or  more,  discounting  temporary  or  seasonal  factors. 


The  lowest  the  unemployment  rate  has  gone  since  that  time  was  in 
October  when  It  dropped  to  6.4  percent.    In  fact,,  as  far  back  as 
there  are  comparable  statistics  (I960),  the  year  1971  has  been  the 
worst  year  In  Worcester  history  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people 
unemployed. 
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The  number  of  people  unemployed  averaged  10,800  in  1971,  an  Increase 
of  3,500  over  the  1970  annual  average  number  of  unemployed.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  this  same  period  rose  from  4.9  percent  In  1970 
to  7.2  percent  In  1971.    However,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  rate 
has  declined  steadily  from  Its  high  in  June  of  8.2  percent  to  the  low 
reached  in  October.    The  seasonal  rise  normally  expected  during  the 
winter  months  has  been  less  than  the  average  gains  in  unemployment 
generally  experienced  in  November  and  December*    Compounding  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  has  been  the  type  of  unemployment  mix 
and  the  length  of  unemployment  of  those  people  out  of  work  in  1971. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  2,000  of  those  now  unemployed  are 
from  the  professional,  technical  and  managerial  occupational 
categories.      Many  others  are  skilled  workers,  either  blue  or  white- 
collared,  and  in  the  prime  age  group  for  employment,  22-44  years  of 
age.    Unlike  past  recessions,  the  present  one  in  Massachusetts  is 
more  structural  in  form.    That  is,  the  economic  changes  are  more 
massive  and  deep-seated  than  those  in  1961.    This  is  due  to  changes 
in  technology,  plant  locations  and  diversity  in  the  composition, 
distribution,    and  uses  of  labor  and  other  resources  which  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  whole  industries  and  occupations.  Structural 
unemployment  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  length  of  unemploy- 
ment in  that  due  to  these  types  of  changes,  a  person's  skills  may  no 
longer  be  needed.    As  of  the  survey  week  in  December  there  were 
approximately  1,000  people  on  their  second  extended  benefit  period, 
which  means  they  have  been  unemployed  for  a  mininum  of  40  weeks. 
The  structural  unemployment  problem  is  not  so  severe  in  Worcester  as 
it  is  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England  as  a  whole,  and,  hopefully, 
most  of  these  people  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  same  job  they 
held  before  the  recession  began. 

Unemployment,  however,  as  serious  and  important  as  it  Is,  is  not  the 
only  indicator  to  use  in  assessing  an  area's  economic  development 
and  outlook.    One  important  factor  is  the  amount  of  capital  invest- 
ment by  area  businesses.    Capital  investment  has  been  extremely 
active  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  during  1971.     Examples  of  some  of  the 
projects  that  have  taken  place  in  1971  ares 


The  completion  of  Worcester  Center,  a  shopping 
center  currently  containing  67  stores  highr 
lighted  by  a  domed  galleria.  ) 

The  start  of  construction  of  the  Worcester 
County  National  Bank's  twin  towers. 

The  opening  of  the  13-story  Guaranty  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  office  building. 
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The  opening  of  the  20-story  Mechanics 
National  Bank  Tower. 

The  start  of  construction  on  the  $124 
million  University  of  Massachusetts 
Medical  School  campus. 

The  beginning  of  work  on  the  Lincoln 
Street  Complex  twin  developments, 
consisting  of  (a)  a  Ramada  Inn  Hotel 
and  (b)  Lincoln  Village,  a  residential 
complex  of  1,500  housing  units. 

The  completion  of  a  28-store  shopping 
mall  in  Auburn. 


The  amount  of  investment  has  been  unparallelled  in  Worcester's  history 
and  has  completely  revitalized  the  city  of  Worcester,  but  the  one 
element  that  is  immediately  noticeable  is  the  total  absence  from  this 
list  of  any  manufacturing    expenditures.     It  is  evident  from  the  events 
of  1971,  that  if  the  Worcester  SMSA  is  to  stabilize  its  economy  there 
has  to  be  more  of  a  balance  in  the  capital  investment  between  both  the 
manufacturing  sector  and  the  nonmanufacturing  sector. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  indicators  which  point  to  growth 
in  the  manufacturing  sector.     These  two  indicators  which  are  cur- 
rently signs  for  optimism  in  this  sector  are  the  length  of  the 
average  workweek  and  the  change  in  the  value  of  business  inventories. 
The  average  weekly  hours  worked  in  November  1971  was  39.6,  compared 
with  the  38.1  average  weekly  hours  worked  in  October,  and  the  37.7 
average  weekly  hours  worked  in  November  1970.     The  length  of  the 
workweek  gives  an  early  indication  of  new  hiring  or  layoffs  in 
manufacturing  the  first  decision  for  a  businessman  in  a  situation  of 
rising  economic  activity  is  to  increase  the  number  of  hours  worked 
by  his  labor  force.     Then,  if  the  increased  work  load  continues,  he 
may  decide  to  increase  employment.     The  change  in  the  value  of 
business  inventories  shows  the  relationship  between  businessman's 
expectations  and  the  actual  course  of  the  economy.    Over  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  buildup  of  inventories,  as  businessmen  have 
slowed  down  production  and  have  attempted  to  sell  from  stockpiles. 
Recently,  Worcester  area  firms  have  noted  a  precipitate  decline  in 
the  value  of  Inventories,  marking  increased  economic  activity  and 
an  increase  in  production  schedules  to  meet  this  new  demand.  Local 
businessmen,  however,  are  viewing  this  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and 
most  feel  it  is  too  early  to  establish  a  definite  trend. 
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Two  other  Indications  which  point  to  favorable  economic  activity  in 
the  coming  year  are     1)  the  private  housing  permits  Issued,  which 
indicates  new  investment  commitments  by  residential  builders  in  the 
construction  sector  of  the  economy,  and    2)  the  net  change  in  con- 
sumer installment  debt,  an  indicator  which  measures  consumer  willing- 
ness to  invest  in  the  more  expensive  durable  goods.    New  housing 
permits  for  November  1971  were  up  nearly  20  percent  over  last  year, 
and  in  1971  there  was  an  average  of  70  new  housing  permits  Issued  per 
month  compared  to  55  per  month  in  1970.    The  last  indicator  examined, 
the  net  change  in  consumer  Installment  debt,  has  also  Increased 
significantly  from  one  year  ago.    The  only  one  of  the  five  types  of 
installment  loans  to  show  a  decline  over  the  year  was  the  amount  for 
automobile  loans.    This  shows  increased  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Worcester  area  consumer  for  an  improvement  in  the  economic  conditions. 


Average  Hours  Worked  and  Hourly  Earnings 
of  Production  Workers 


November  1971 

October  1971 

November  1970 

Geographical 
Area 

Average 
Weekly 
Hour  8 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 
Weekly 
Hour  8 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 
Weekly 
Hour  8 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Worcester 

39.6 

3.58 

38.1 

3.62 

37.7 

3.47 

Massachusetts 

40.1 

3.46 

39.2 

3.47 

38.9 

3.32 

United  States 

40.2 

3.60 

40.0 

3.60 

39.7 

3.39 

The  outlook  for  the  Worcester  SMSA  is  for  gradual  recovery.  Federal 
Government  programs  such  as  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  deficit 
spending  and  Investment  tax  credit  should  filter  down  to  the  local 
level  to  provide  some  impetus  to  the  lagging  Worcester  Economy. 
Increased  federal,  state  and  local  manpower  programs  will  help  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  problems  the  hard-core  unemployed  face  in  the 
form  of  skills  and  education  and  ready  these  people  for  employment 
opportunities.     Proposed  projects  such  as  the  $20  million  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  building,  a  hotel  and  civic  auditorium  for 
Worcester  Center,  Consumer  Savings  Bank  Twin  Towers, Rotman  Carpet 
plant,  new  police  station  and  several  new  schools  and  apartment 
buildings,  if  fulfilled,  should  continue  the  rev! tali eat ion  of 
Worcester  through  fiscal  year  1973.    Calendar  year  1972  should  be 
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much  better  for  the  unemployed  as  the  total  number  should  drop  to 
around  10,000  from  the  10,800  unemployed  In  1971.    This  will  be  due 
mostly  to  the  recalling  of  workers  laid  off  by  the  durable  goods 
sector  In  1970  and  1971.    Total  employment  should  expand  by  about 
2,000  over  calendar  year  1971  headed  by  the  growth  In  the  nonmanufac- 
turlng  sector.    The  unemployment  rate  should  fall  to  6.6  percent 
in  1972. 


c.     Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

The  Worcester  SMSA  has  experienced  a  much  slower  rate  of  growth  than 
either  the  state  or  the  country  over  the  decade.     The  SMSA  had  a  net 
gain  of  only  15,430  people  ,  or  an  increase  of  4.7  percent  from  1960 
to  1970.     The  trend  of  migration  from  the  central  city  to  the 
surrounding  suburbs  which  began  in  the  fifties,  expanded  in  the  sixties. 
Between  I960  and  1970  every  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Worcester  SMSA 
had  an  Increase  in  population.  The  towns  of  Holden,  Millbury,  Northborough, 
Shrewsbury  and  Wes thorough  all  added  over  2,000  people  over  the  ten-year 
period.     The  21  towns,  which  together  with  the  city  of  Worcester  make 
up  the  SMSA,  gained  a  total  of  25,437  in  population  or  nearly  18  percent 
since  1960,  which  is  well  above  the  state  and  national  rate  of  growth. 
However,  as  is  the  case  for  most  of  the  central  cities  throughout  the 
state  and  nation,  the  city  of  Worcester  simultaneously  experienced  a 
decrease  in  population  of  over  10,000.    The  trend  is  for  people  to  try 
to  escape  the  pace  of  city  life  for  the  quieter,  cleaner  rural  areas. 
This  movement  has  been  enhanced  by  one,  better  roads  making  it  more 
convenient  to  commute  to  work  and  two,  lower  tax  rates  making  it  less 
expensive  to  build  homes  in  the  suburbs.    This  trend  should  definitely 
continue  in  the  Worcester  area  due  to  the  good  connecting  roads  and 
availability  of  sparsely-populated  land  in  the  surrounding  communities. 


Comparison  of  Changes  in  Population  1960-1970 


Division 

1970 

|  1960 

Percent 
Change 

United  States 

203,184,772 

179,323,175 

+13.3 

Massachusetts 

5,689,170 

5,148,578 

+10.5 

Worcester  SMSA 

344,320 

328,898* 

+  4.7 

Worcester  City 

176,572 

186,587 

-  5.4 

Remainder  of  SMSA 

167,748 

142,311 

+17.9 
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Table  !. 


Population  of  the  Worcester  SNSA  City  and  Towns 
and  Percent  Change  1960-1970 


Population 

1 

Population 

Percent 

Place 

1970 

1960 

Change 

Worcester  SMSA 

344,320 

328,890 

+  4.7 

Worcester  City 

176,572 

186,587 

-  5.4 

Towns 

Auburn 

15,347 

14,047 

+  9.3 

^Berlin 

2,099 

1,742 

+20.5 

Boylston 

2,774 

2,367 

+17.2 

Brookfleld 

2,063 

1,751 

+17.8 

East  Brookfleld 

1,800 

1,533 

+17.4 

Grafton 

11,659 

10,627 

+  9.7 

no i oen 

l  i.  y  J  OH 

1 0  117 

IV ,11/ 

Leicester 

9,140 

8,177 

+11.8 

Milibury 

11,987 

9,623 

+24.6 

Northborough 

9,218 

6,687 

+37.8 

Northbrldge 

11,795 

10,800 

+  9,2 

North  Brookfleld 

3,967 

3,616 

+  9.7 

Oxford 

10,345 

9,282 

+11.5 

Pax ton 

3,731 

2,399 

+55.5 

Shrewsbury 

19,196 

16,622 

+15.5 

Spencer 

8,779 

7,838 

+12.0 

Sterling 

4,247 

3,193 

+33.0 

Sutton 

4,590 

3,638 

+26.2 

Upton 

3,484 

3,127 

+11.4 

We s thorough 

12,594 

9,599 

+31.2 

West  Boylston 

6,369 

5,526 

+15.3 

Sources    U,  S.  Census 
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The  most  notable  change  in  the  composition  of  the  population  of  the 
Worcester  SMSA  has  been  the  great  increase  in  the  16-24  age  group. 
Between  1960  and  1970  this  group  has  increased  by  40.6  percent.  The 
ramifications  of  this  has  meant  many  more  young  people  seeking 
employment  than  in  1960.    This  has  led  to  an  acute  shortage  of  jobs 
for  this  age  group  and  has  pushed  the  unemployment  rate  for  teen- 
agers up  to  five  times  that  of  adults.    On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  people  in  the  25-44  age  group  has  declined  by  11.7  percent.  This 
age  group  comprises  the  career  development  and  middle  management 
positions  for  industries ,  and  the  shortage  has  led  to  a  problem  of 
filling  "leadership1*  jobs.    Another  notable  characteristic  of  the 
composition  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  population  has  been  the  rise  in 
primary  individuals  (a  person  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives  only), 
particularly  among  females.    The  total  number  of  primary  individuals 
has  increased  by  58  percent  and  the  number  of  primary  females  has 
increased  by  68  percent.    This  increase  in  single  females,  together 
with  the  adverse  economic  situation  which  has  forced  many  married 
women  into  the  labor  force  in  order  to  supplement  their  families 
incomes,    has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  women  in  the  labor 
force.    The  average  number  of  persons  per  household  has  declined 
from  3.25  in  1960  to  3.14  in  1970.    The  average  white  family  has 
increased  from  3.08  members  in  1960  to  3.14  members  in  1970,  while 
the  average  nonwhite  family  has  declined  from  3.42  members  in  I960 
to  3.38  members  in  1970. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  change  to  take  place  in  the  composition 
of  the  Worcester  SMSA  population  over  the  decade  has  been  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  minority  group  population.    It  has  grown 
from  a  group  consisting  of  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1960  to  presently  one  representing  2.9  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA.     This  increase  of  250  percent  has 
occurred  mostly  in  just  the  last  few  years.     The  main  reason  for  this 
rapid  expansion  has  been  the  large  influx  of  the  Spanish  Speaking. 
In  1960  the  number  of  Spanish  Speaking  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  was 
negligible  and  it  wasn't  until  the  late  1960's  that  the  immigration 
of  these  people  began  to  be  noticeable.    Although  there  are  no  exact 
statistics  concerning  the  number  of  Spanish  Speaking  in  the  SMSA, 
local  athorities  currently  place  the  estimate  at  5,000.    One  of  the 
problems  with  trying  to  determine  the  number  of  Spanish  Speaking  is 
the  highly  transitory  nature  of  these  people.     In  the  summer  months, 
the  warmer  weather  and  higher  pay  scales  attract  these  people  to 
come  in  search  of  work  in  factories  or  farms,  but  in  the  winter 
months  many  return  to  their  native  lands.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
groups  the  Spanish  Speaking  with  the  whites,  but  they  are  much  more 
closely  aligned  with  the  nonwhites  in  terms  of  social  and  economic 
characteristics.    The  number  of  nonwhites  has  undergone  a  sirailiar 
increase  during  this  same  period.    The  nonwhite  population  between 
1960  and  1970  has  Increased  by  75  percent  -  Negro  by  54  percent 
and  other  (which  Includes  Indian,  Oriental,  etc.)  by  200  percent. 
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The  minority  group  population,  as  would  be  expected,  is  heavily 
concentrated  within  the  city  of  Worcester.    The  impact  of  the 
minority  group  population  of  the  area  is  even  more  evident  when  the 
concentration  of  the  group  is  examined.    Of  the  total  minority 
group  population,  87  percent  are  located  in  the  city  of  Worcester 
or  4.9  percent  of  the  city's  total  population.    The  high  concentra- 
tion of  the  minority  group  population  in  the  city  makes  the  problem 
more  viable  and  urgent  in  terms  of  the  manpower  services  that  are 
needed. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA  Population  by  Race 


1970 

1960 

Race 

SMSA 

City 

Target 
Area  j/ 

SMSA 

City 

Target 
Area 

Total  Population 

344,300 

176,600 

16,400 

328,900 

186,600 

18,900 

White 

a)  Spanish  Surname—' 

Negro 

Other  3/ 

339,400 
5,000 
3,700 
1,200 

172,500 
4,500 
3,300 
800 

14 , 800 
2,000 
1,400 
200 

326,100 
INA 
2,400 
400 

184.300 
INA 
2,100 
200 

18,100 
INA 
700 
100 

Rounded  to  100 

If    Target  Area«Model  City  Area,  for  1960  comparison,  census  tracts 

13,14,15  were  used  as  the  Model  City  Area. 
2/    Estimate  based  on  local  authorities. 

3/    Other  Includes  Indian,  Oriental,  and  all  others  who  do  not  classify 
themselves  as  either  White  or  Negro. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  defines  the  civilian  labor 
force  In  terms  of  place  of  residence  of  the  workers,  as  contrasted  to 
the  Division  of  Employment  Securities  civilian  work  force  which  is 
measured  by  place  of  employment.     In  1960  the  U.S.  Census  placed  the 
civilian  labor  force  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  at  129,000-123,800  employed 
and  5,100  unemployed  with  a  4.0  unemployment  rate.     In  contrast  the 
statistics  from  DES  showed  a  civilian  work  force  of  135,900,  with 
128,600  employed  and  7,300  unemployed  for  a  rate  of  5.4  percent.  The  main 
reason  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates  is  that  those  peopl 
who  work  more  than  one  Job  ("moonlight")  are  double  counted  In  work  fore 
statistics.     The  Worcester  SMSA  had  40.0  percent  of  its  population  in 
the  labor  force  in  1960.    It  is  estimated  in  1971  that  the  labor  force 
has  grown  to  40.6  percent  of  the  SMSA's  population  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  and  teenagers  in  the  labor  force.    This  means 
that  the  civilian  labor  force  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  is  about  139,800. 
In  1960  the  city  of  Worcester  comprised  59  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force  of  the  SMSA.    By  1971  this  total  has  fallen  to  about  53  percent 
of  the  civllan  labor  force. 
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Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  of  the  Model  City 


The  Model  City  concept  Is  relatively  new  to  the  Worcester  SMSA. 
Operations  In  the  city  of  Worcester  did  not  get  underway  until  the 
fall  of  1970.    A  problem  exists  In  trying  to  get  statistics  for  the 
area  because  it  is  not  entirely  coterminous  with  any  other  type  of 
enumeration  district.     The  Model  Cities  area  takes  in  Census  Tracts 
7312.01,  7313.00,  7314.00  and  7315.00  but  does  not  exactly  coincide 
with  these  four  census  tracts.    Although  the  Model  City  concept  did 
not  exist  in  1960,  a  comparison  between  1960  and  1970  will  be  useful 
in  order  to  understand  the  transition  the  area  has  undergone  over 
the  last  ten  years.     For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  Census  Tracts  13,  14,  and  15  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
Model  City's  area.     The  actual  population  of  the  Model  City  is  16,400 
of  which  approximately  1,600  are  nonwhite  and  2,000  Spanish  Surname. 
The  total  population  of  these  three  census  tracts  Is  15,400.  Of 
these  15,400,  83.7  percent  or  13,700  reside  within  the  Model  City's 
boundaries.     This  means  that  2,700  people  who  live  in  the  Model  City 
are  not  counted  but  1,700  people  who  live  outside  of  the  area  are 
included  in  the  comparison.     However,  the  social  and  economic 
characteristics  of  the  people  are  very  simi liar  and  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion  census  tracts  13,  14,  15  provide  a  valid  picture  of 
the  Model  City  area. 

The  Model  City  had  a  drop  in  total  population  over  the  decade  of 
18.6  percent.    This  decline  In  population  Is  due  in  part  to  Urban 
Renewal  programs,  witnessed  by  the  loss  of  over  one  thousand  in  the 
number  of  housing  units  for  the  area  and  also  to  the  outmigration  of 
people  from  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs.     The  area  has  gone 
from  one  with  only  a  minority  group  population  of  4.2  percent  to  one 
with  23.1  percent  of  its  population  minority  group  members.  The 
minority  group  population  has  grown  by  343  percent  between  1960  and 
1970.    The  nonwhite  population  in  1960  numbered  800.    By  1970,  the 
number  of  nonwhites  had  grown  to  1,600.    Added  to  this,  has  been  the 
Influx  of  approximately  2,000  Spanish  Surname  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  number  of  Whites,  meanwhile,  has  dropped  from  18,100  in  1960  to 
11,800  in  1970.    It  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  racial  composition  of 
the  Model  City's  area  is  rapidily  changing. 
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The  composition  of  the  age  groups  Is  also  changing.  There  has  been  a 
notable  rise  In  the  number  of  elderly  and  also  In  the  number  of  young 
people.     In  the  Model  City  area  the  15-24  age  group  plus  the  65  and 
over  age  group  make  up  35.5  percent  of  the  total  population  while  In 
the  whole  SMSA  these  two  age  groups  comprise  only  26.6  percent  of  the 
total  population.    These  two  age  groups  have  very  limited  earning 
power  and  a  heavy  concentration  in  these  two  groups  seriously  limits 
the  economic  quality  of  an  area.     The  elderly  have  fixed  small  incomes 
and  live  mostly  in  group  quarters  such  as  nursing  homes  or  housing 
projects  designed  specifically  for  them.    Many  of  the  15-24  age  group 
in  the  area  live  in  a  communal  environment  showing  little  concern  for 
finding  a  steady  job.    According  to  a  study  conducted  by  Community 
Services,  Inc.,  which  ranked  the  sections  of  the  city  of  Worcester  in 
terms  of  social  problems,  the  Model  City  area  was  the  worst  in  the 
city.     The  categories  listed  included  mental  illness,  police  complaints, 
occupations  unskilled,  school  dropouts,  public  welfare  recipients,  and 
less  than  8th  grade  education.    Census  Tracts  13,  14  and  15  ranked 
4th,  1st  and  2nd  respectively.     In  1969  there  were  an  estimated  600 
AFDC  cases,  900  old  age  assistance  recipients,  over  1,000  on  medical 
assistance,  and  many  others  on  the  surplus  food  program  out  of  a 
total  population  of  only  16,400.     It  is  believed  that  this  situation 
has  gotten  much  worse  over  the  last  two  years.    The  problems  in  the 
Model  City  area  are  destined  to  get  worse  as  the  area  becomes  more 
populated  by  the  elderly,  the  young  between  15  and  24,  many  of  whom 
are  school  dropouts  and  unskilled,  and  minority  group  member s^many 
of  whom  have  language  barriers. 


Worcester  Model  City 
Population  by  Age  Group  and  Sex 


Age  Group 

1970 

1960 

Percent 
Change 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total 

6,971 

8,452 

15,423 

8,835 

10,104 

18,939 

-  18.6 

14 

and  Under 

1,911 

1,913 

3,824 

2,280 

2,217 

4,497 

-  15.0 

15 

to  24 

1,337 

1,386 

2,723 

1,192 

1,355 

2,547 

+  6.9 

25 

to  34 

831 

814 

1,645 

1,075 

1,029 

2,104 

-  21.8 

35 

to  44 

625 

717 

1,342 

986 

1,188 

2,174 

-  38.3 

45 

to  54 

687 

875 

1,562 

1,089 

1,267 

2,356 

-  33.7 

55 

to  64 

664 

911 

1,575 

1,024 

1,300 

2,324 

-  32.2 

65 

and  Over 

916 

1,836 

2,752 

1,189 

1,748 

2,937 

-  6.3 

Source:    U.  S.  Census 
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3.     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Total  average  employment  Increased  rather  steadily  from  1961  through 
1969  but  over  the  last  two  years  this  trend  has  been  reversed.  Total 
employment  has  declined  by  4,800  jobs  since  1969.     This  decline  is 
the  result  of  a  sharp  drop  in  employment  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
partially  offset  by  a  steady  rise  in  the  nonmanufac turing  sector. 
Employment  in  the  manufacturing  sector  reached  its  peak  in  1966  when 
51,200  people  were  working  in  this  sector.     Since  1966  manufacturing 
employment  has  lost  10,800  jobs  down  to  its  present  total  of  40,400 
in  1971.     In  1961^39.2  percent  of  all  employment  was  in  manufacturing 
and  49.5  percent  was  in  nonmanufac turing.    In  contrast  only  29.2 
percent  of  all  those  employed  were  in  manufacturing  while  62.5  percent 
were  employed  in  nonmanufac turing  in  1971. 

This  decline  in  manufacturing  is  the  product  of  declines  in  both  the 
durable  and  nondurable  goods  sectors  over- the-decade.     Durable  goods 
dipped  off  in  1963  but  rose  gradually  from  1963  to  1967  before  it 
started  it's  present  slide  down  to  the  ten  year  low  of  26,900  employed 
in  1971.    Fabricated  metals  is  the  only  industry  in  the  durable  goods 
sector  to  register  a  gain  in  employment  over  the  ten-year  period. 
However,  this  industry  has  also  faltered  from  its  high  in  1967  of  7,000 
workers  to  its  present  total  of  6,500.    From  1970  to  1971  all  of  the 
industries  in  the  durable  goods  sector  experienced  declines  in  employ- 
ment.    The  cutback  in  defense  spending  by  the  government  together  with 
the  overall  recessionary  economy  are  mainly  responsible  for  this 
decline. 

Recent  developments  in  the  durable  goods  industry  include:    The  closing 
of  U,S»  Steel  Corporation's  wire  mill  displacing  approximately  200 
people.    The  other  700  people  who  lost  jobs  in  the  primary  metals 
industry  from  1970  to  1971  were  mainly  the  result  of  a  lack  of  orders 
and  a  consequent  belt  tightening  and  layoffs  by  various  firms  in  this 
industry.    The  nonelectrical  machinery  industry  lost  1,400  jobs  in 
1971.    Leland-Gifford  Company  (SIC  3541),  a  tool  maker  in  the  Worcester 
area  since  1904,  shut  down  it's  plant  affecting  approximately  100 
^  people.    Most  of  the  loss  in  this  industry  was  due  to  heavy  layoffs 
by  two  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  SMSA.     The  reason  for  the  drop 
in  "other  durables"  has  been  the  large  layoffs  by  Harrington  and 
Richardson.    The  company's  contract  to  produce  Ml6  rifles  for  the  Army 
terminated  in  1971  affecting  the  jobs  of  1,000  employees. 

The  nondurable  goods  sector  has  followed  much  the  same  pattern  as  the 
durable  goods  sector.    After  good  years  in  1961  and  1962,  it  experienced 
a  sharp  drop  in  employment  in  1963  and  then  steadily  increased  employ- 
ment until  1966,  peaking  &  year  earlier  than  the  durable  goods  industry. 
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From  1966,  the  nondurable  goods  sector  has  rapidly  declined  to  its 
present  nadir  of  1971.    Characteristically,  the  two  most  important 
industries  in  this  sector  have  been  textiles  and  leather  and  leather 
products.  Both  these  Industries  in  New  England  have  been  unable  to 
remain  competitive  with  foreign  imports  and  as  a  result  employment 
has  been  severely  reduced.     Higher  wage  rates  for  laborers  and  out- 
dated, inefficient  plants  and  equipment  have  been  the  reasons  for 
these  two    industries  decline.     In  the  Worcester  SMSA  the  textile 
Industry  managed  to  stabilize  its  downward  trend  in  1971  as  it  had 
Its  first  year  since  1966  that  It  did  not  have  a  drop  in  employment. 
The  leather  and  leather  products  industry,  however,  lost  400  jobs 
in  1971  due  to  the  closing  of  three  shoe  factories.    The  Frank  H. 
Pfeiffer  Company,  Inc.,  American  Athletic  Shoe  and  the  Kleven  Shoe 
Company  all  phased  out  operations  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  in  1971. 
The  "other  nondurables"  industry  grouping  also  experienced  a  drop 
in  employment  in  1971.     The  main  loss  was  incurred  with  the  closing 
of  one  of  the  United  States  Envelope  Company's  two  Worcester  plants. 
Approximately  225  persons  were  formerly  employed  in  the  now  defunct 
plant.     Some  of  the  employees  were  transferred  to  it's  other 
Worcester  plant  but  some  were  left  unemployed  by  the  closing. 

The  nonmanufac curing  sector  continued  its  expansion  paced  by 
increases  of  700,  500,  and  400  in  service,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  and  government  respectively.     The  only  industry  In  this  sector 
that  had  a  drop  In  employment  in  1971  was  the  construction  industry. 
Almost  7  out  of  every  10  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  earners  in 
the  Worcester  SMSA  are  employed  in  the  nonmanufac turing  sector. 

Nonagricultural  self-employed,  unpaid  family  workers  in  private 
households  declined  by  200  in  1971.     This  segment  of  the  economy  is 
directly  related  to  the  economic  conditions  in  the  other  segments  of 
the  economy.     When  employment  conditions  in  the  manufacturing  and 
nonmanufac turing  sectors  decline  there  Is  less  demand  for  the  services 
provided  by  the  self-employed  and  domestics  so  employment  in  this 
grouping  also  declines. 


Outlook  by  Industry 

The  outlook  for  fiscal  year  1973  calls  for  increased  employment  in 
both  the  manufacturing  and  nonmanufac turing  sectors  as  the  Worcester 
SMSA  gradually  recovers  from  the  1970-1971  recessionary  period.  The 
growth  will  be  paced  by  the  nonmanufac turing  sector.    The  most 
dramatic  gains  will  be  in  the  service-producing  industries  such  as 
trade,  government  and  utilities.    The  contract  construction  industry 
should  also  experience  a  good  growth  period  as  residential  housing 
starts  increase  from  the  sluggish  activity  of  the  past  two  years. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 

and 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971  to  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
TABLE  4 


Employment  * 


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Fiscal  Yr. 
Average 

1  Q7H 

Estimated  Change 
From  FY  71  to  FY  72 
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Contract  construction 
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Transportation,  communications,  elec. 

gas,  ^sanitary  services 
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7.1 

Wholesale  &  retail  trade 

26.6 
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27.1 

Finance,  insurance  &  real  estate 
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0 
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Source:    Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Massachu8tt8  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 
and  Wage  data  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972  to  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
TABLE  5 


Employment  * 

Fiscal  Yr. 

Est 

:imated 

Change 

Fiscal  Year 

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Average 

From  FY  72 

to  FY  73_ 

Average 

1972 

Amount 

Percent 

1973 

The  Work  Force 

150.5 

2.7 

+ 

1.8 

153.2 

Unemployment 

10.2 

- 

0.5 

- 

4.9 

9.7 

The  Rate 

6.8 

XX 

XX 

6.3 

Total  Employment 

140.3 

3.2 

+ 

2.3 
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Nonagrlcultural  Total 

128.8 

+ 

3.1 

+ 

2.4 

131.9 

Manufacturing  Total 

41.3 

1.1 

+ 

2.7 

42.4 

Durable  Goods 

27.6 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

3.6 

28.6 

Primary  metal  industries 

5.2 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

3.8 

5.4 

Fabricated  metal  products 

6.5 

+ 

0.3 

4.6 

6.8 
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7.7 

+ 

0.3 

+ 
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8.0 

All  other  durables 

8.2 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

2.4 
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Nondurable  Goods 

13.7 

+ 

0.1 
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13.8 

Textile  mill  products 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 
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Leather  and  leather  products 
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All  other  nondurables 
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+ 

0.2 

+ 
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Nonmanufacturing  Total 
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+ 

2.0 

+ 
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Contract  construction 
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+ 

0.2 

+ 
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6.0 

7.1 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

2.8 

7.3 

sanitary  services 

Wholesale  &  retail  trade 

27.1 

.+ 

0.6 

+ 

2.2 

27.7 

Finance,  Insurance,  &  real 

estate 

7.1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

1.4 

7.2 

Services,  misc.,  &  mining 

23.5 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

2.6 

24.1 

Government 

16.9 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

1.8 

17.2 

Other  nonagrlcultural  including 

11.5 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.9 

11.6 

agriculture 


Source:    Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 
and  Wage  date  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 

*    In  thousand  of  jobs 
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Employment  in  manufacturing  is  also  expected  to  increase  but  at  a 
much  slower  rate  and  will  still  be  far  below  the  pre-recessionary 
levels  of  employment  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.    Although  output 
will  reach  new  highs,  the  number  of  workers  in  the  goods-producing 
industries  will  rise  only  modestly  due  to  increased  productivity. 
There  are,  however,  some  industries  in  the  manufacturing  sector  of 
the  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  SMSA  which  have  a  good  potential  for 
growth.    Criteria  for  identifying  a  particular  industry  as  a  growth 
industry  are  1)  its  relative  productivity  in  relation  to  other 
regions  within  the  state  and  nation  and  2)  a  favorable  capital-labor 
index:     the  value  added  by  manufacture  divided  by  total  production 
worker  wages  paid  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  state  and  nation.  The 
three  main  industry  groupings  which  met  the  two  criteria  mentioned 
and  therefore,  can  be  anticipated  to  be  areas  of  potential  growth, 
are  fabricated  metal  products,  machinery,  except  electrical,  and 
electrical  equipment  and  supplies.     Other  manufacturing  industries 
that  can  be  looked  upon  for  growth,  although  of  a  much  more 
specialized  nature  not  as  encompassing  as  the  three  broad  industry 
groupings  previously  mentioned  are;  SIC  2051  bread,  cakes  and 
related  products,  SIC  2284  textile  thread  mills  and  SIC  2337  women's 
and  misses'  suits  and  coats.     The  ophthalmic  goods  industry  (SIC 
3851)  particurlar ly  optical  instruments  and  lenses,  and  dental  equip- 
ment and  supplies  has  an  outstanding  potential  for  growth  in  the 
Worcester  area.    A  note  of  caution  should  be  added  in  that  growth 
for  most  of  those  industries  mentioned  is  expected  to  be  very  modest 
and  gradual. 

4.     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

The  employment  outlook  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  is  good  for  only  a  few, 
select  occupations.  For  most  occupations  the  demand  will  be  due  just 
to  replacement  instead  of  actual  growth  as  most  of  the  area  industry 
experiences  a  very  gradual  recovery  from  the  recessionary  period  of 
1970-1971.     There  are  currently  approximately  70  job  applicants  for 
each  job  opening  in  the  Worcester  SMSA.     This  figure,  however,  could 
be  misleading  as  some  of  the  applicants  are  current  jobholders 
interested  in  more  favorable  job  opportunities,  or  have  been  filed 
just  as  a  matter  of  routine,  as  required  by  law,  by  jobless  persons 
who  have  filed  unemployment  claims.     The  situation,  however,  is  severe 
although  there  are  some  job  openings.    The  problem  is  matching  the 
surfeit  of  applicants  with  the  few  job  openings.    -Employers  have  been 
able  to  develop  more  selective  hiring  methods  as  a  result  of  the  large 
labor  surplus.    Job  applicants  now  must  have  more  experience  and 
more  education  than  in  past,  more  prosperous  years.    Another  barrier 
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to  coupling  jobs  and  applicants  is  that  many  of  the  applicants  are 
workers  with  many  years  experience  in  a  particular  trade  and  are 
not  eager  to  give  up  their  old  occupation  to  learn  a  new  one. 
These  applicants  are  willing  to  wait  and  hopefully  be  recalled  to 
their  former  jobs.     They  have  decided  that  this  chancej no  matter  how 
remote,  is  better  than  their  other  alternatives  of    1)  giving  up  an 
occupation  they  know  and  like  or    2)  leaving  the  area.    Many  other 
applicants  are  45  years  of  age  or  older,  and  have  been  trained  in  a 
specific  occupation  which  is  no  longer  needed  by  industry  and  now, 
because  of  their  age,  are  reluctant  to  enter  into  a  new  occupation. 
Another  obstacle  confronting  the  applicants  is  a  depressed  pay 
scale.    In  many  cases  the  wages  are  just  too  low  to  attract  the  type 
of  people  the  employers  require.     In  the  unskilled  job  group,  the 
majority  of  the  openings  paid  less  than  $2.00  per  hour.     In  the 
semi-skilled  job  group,  employers  were  looking  for  experienced  workers. 
The  salaries,  however,  did  not  seem  to  reflect  this  qualification. 
In  the  leather  and  textile  industries  the  majority  of  the  positions 
offered  starting  salaries  of  as  low  as  the  minimum  wage  and  ranged 
as  high  as  $2.50  per  hour.    Opportunity  for  advancement  makes  these 
positions  more  attractive  than  the  unskilled  job  openings.  Job 
openings  for  carpentry-related  occupations,  auto  mechanics,  and 
truck  drivers  ranked  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pay  scale  for  the  semi- 
skilled.    These  types  of  openings  had  an  average  wage  of  $3.00  per 
hour.    Almost  all  of  the  openings  for  clerical  office  workers 
required  considerable  experience.    The  salaries  ranged  from  $80.00 
to  $100.00  per  week.    Many  of  those  with  the  necessary  experience 
were  interested  in  better-paying  jobs.    The  following  table  should 
provide  some  idea  of  the  available  job  openings  listed  with  the 
Worcester  Employment  Security  Office. 


Sample  of  Job  Openings  as  of  December  31,  1971 
In  Worcester  Employment  Security  Office 


Unskilled 

Semi-Skilled 

Skilled 

Porter 

(1) 

Textile  Stitchers  &  Workers 

(15) 

Managers 

(10) 

Nurse  Aides 

(5) 

Truck  Driver  (light) 

(4) 

Copyreader 

(2) 

Assemblers  &  Packers 

(6) 

Clerical 

(50) 

Lie.  Prac.  Nurse 

(4) 

Material  Handlers 

(10) 

Key  Punch  Operator 

(7) 

Technician 

(4) 

Guards 

(5) 

Salesmen 

(20) 

Engineer 

(5) 

Kitchen  Work 

(5) 

Auto  Mechanic 

(11) 

Lab.  Tester 

(2) 

Maids 

(10) 

Carpentry-related 

(10) 

Accountant 

(1) 

Laundry  Workers 

(6) 

Leather  Gutter  &  Dipper 

(5) 

Assistant  Buyer 

(1) 
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Currently  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  there  are  applicant  surpluses  in  the 
following  occupations: 


Truck  Drivers,  Heavy 

Wire  Coating  Machine  Operators 

Machine  Builders 

Foremen  (Wire  Mill) 

Grinders  I 

Die  Sinkers 

Heat  Treaters 


Production  Machine  Operators 
Envelope  Machine  Operators 
Construction  Workers 
Wire  Drawers 

Final  Inspectors,  Firearms 
Industrial  Truck  Operators 


It  is  anticipated  that  as  the  economic  conditions  of  the  SMSA  improve 
most  of  the  above  occupations  will  be  needed  by  area  businesses.  Some 
of  these  occupations,  however,  are  closely  connected  with  industries 
that  have  completely  closed  down  or  have  relocated,  and  even  the 
gradual  recovery  that  is  expected  between  now  and  fiscal  year  1973  will 
not  benefit  these  people  unless  they  learn  new  skills. 

There  are  very  few  job  opportunities  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  at  the 
present  time,  but  even  now  there  are  still  some  job  openings  that  are 
persistently  hard-to-fill.    Applicant  shortages  exist  in  the  following 
occupations : 


Bookkeepers-Full  Charge, Experienced 
Clerks  General  Office  (Qualified) 
Registered  Nurses/Licensed 
Practical 


Key  Punch  Opera tors -Heavy 
Demand- (Experience  Required) 

Executive  Secretaries  with 
Considerable  Experience 


MDTA  courses  have  been  established  by  the  Worcester  Employment  Security 
Office  in  order  to  alleviate  these  hard-to-fill  job  openings.  Presently 
there  are  three  MDTA  courses  in  progress:  a  regular  licensed  practical 
nurse  course  with  18  trainees,  an  accelerated  licensed  practical  nurse 
I  course  with  38  trainees,  and  a  pre-vocation  training  course  with  26 
enrolled.    MDTA  courses  for  training  as  general  office  clerks,  nurse 
aides,  porters  and  cooks  are  planned  for  1972. 

The  projections  of  occupational  demand  1968-1972  for  the  Worcester  SMSA 
are  based  on  data  from  "Massachusetts  Manpower  Requirements  to  1975", 
prepared  by  the  Occupational  Research  Department,  Division  of  Employment 
Security.    The  projections  for  the  areas  must  be  used  with  caution  as  it 
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TABLE  6 


Sstlmated  Labor  Demand  Resulting  Prom  Growth  of  Employment  and  From 

Deaths  and  Retirement 

Worcester  SMSA 

 1968-1972  


Labor  Demand 


— — 
1968- 

•  1972 

Annua 1 
Total 

TOTAL 

23 

,757 

5,943 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  KINDRED 

6 

,074 

1,528 

Engineers,,  Technical 

728 

183 

NATiirfll    *» c i  e n tl  ^ t s 

116 

31 

Technicians     Exrent  Medical  mental 

666 

167 

n^Qicsi  j  v/uneiL   neBiin  wuiksi  s 

•B 
& 

too 

Teachers 

1 

,235 

310 

Social  Scientists 

33 

9 

Other  Professional,  Technical  &  Kindred 

2 

,069 

519 

MANAPTfPQ      OVPTPTATQ      PI?  OPP  TE"rf"W  C 

A 

5  OA 

■3/0 

nj?RTrAi  AMn  rTNnRFn  workfrq 

ft 

1  540 

DtcuU^LapilcLD  |     xypJ.ol.Sj,  OcClckaliBli 

1 

A 

A.Q7 

Jo1* 

Q1 

810 

952 

SALES  WORKERS 

1 

,776 

444 

CRAFTSMFN     FORFMFN  AND  KTNDRFO 

2 

214 

9  -W  A.  *=T 

559 

Construction  Craftsmen 

632 

161 

Metalworking  Crafts  Except  Mechanics 

3 

2 

Printline  Trades  Craftsmen 

75 

18 

Transport  and  Public  Utilities  Craftsmen 

141 

36 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

881 

221 

Other  Craftsmen  and  Kindred 

536 

135 

0PFRATTVF5  AND  KTNDRFD  WORKRR*? 

vi  utwi  iv  uij   full/   •\xni/tvui/  otv/a\xvu&\m> 

2 

139 

522 

nrl vprs  And  HpI 1 vprvmpn 

AS  C    *    v  r_  v  O      Q  I IVI      Jl/C       L  V  '  -  *-  J  111^  1  k 

523 

131 

Transportation  and  Public  Utility  Operatives 

1 

0 

Semiskilled  Metalworking  Occupations 

79 

18 

Semiskilled  Textile  Occupations 

264 

65 

Other  Operatives  and  Kindred 

1 

,272 

308 

SERVICE  WORKERS 

3 

,903 

978 

Private  Household  Workers 

98 

25 

Protective  Service  Workers 

330 

83 

Food  Service  Workers 

1 

,093 

274 

Other  Service  Workers 

2 

,382 

596 

LABORERS,  EXCEPT  FARM  AND  MINE 

85 

21 

FARM  AND  FARM  WORKERS 

-98 

-25 

May  not  add  because  of  rounding 

Source:    Division  of  Employment  Security. 
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is  assumed:     (1)  that  the  area  occupational  profile  conforms  to  the 
state  distribution  of  employment  by  occupation;   (2)  that  industry 
employment  will  move  at  the  same  rate  and  amount  in  the  area  as  in 
the  state;  and,  (3)  that  industry  is  distributed  in  the  area  as  it 
is  in  the  state.    These  projections  are,  therefore,  very  rough 
approximations  of  occupational  demand  on  an  SMSA  basis.    The  projec- 
tions for  the  areas  should,  however,  provide  guidelines  to  occupa- 
tional needs.     To  obtain  the  Massachusetts  data  for  1968-1972,  the 
Massachusetts  data  1968-1975  were  multiplied  by  57.0  percent  (four- 
sevenths  of  the  total  of  the  seven-year  1968-1975  period).  This 
method  assumed  that  the  rate  of  change  was  constant  for  each  year. 
In  1970  the  Worcester  SMSA  represented  5.8  percent  of  the  total 
employment  in  Massachusetts.    This  ratio  was  then  applied  to  the 
estimates  of  labor  demand,  by  occupation  for  the  State  1968-1972. 


5.     Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

Although  the  annual  average  unemployment  rate  for  1971,  7.2  percent, 
was  the  highest  it  has  been  in  the  last  eleven  years,     the  last  half 
of  1971  showed  definite  signs  of  improvement.    The  rate  had  fallen 
from  its  high  of  8.2  percent  in  June  to  6.4  percent  in  October,  and 
although  the  unemployment  rate  increased  in  November  and  December, 
this  increase  was  less  than  the  average  seasonal  number  unemployed 
generally  experienced  in  the  Worcester  SMSA.    The  annual  average 
unemployment  rate  for    the  State    in  1971  was  7.0  percent  for 
Massachusetts  and  5.9  percent  for  the  United  States. 

Unemployment  Rates  by  Month  for  1971 


Worcester 

SMSA 

Massachusetts 

United  States 

Month 

Unadjusted 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

JaKuary 

6.9 

6.9 

6.5 

6.6 

6.0 

February 

7.7 

7.1 

6.6 

6.6 

5.8 

March 

7.3 

7.1 

6.8 

6.2 

6.0 

April 

7.2 

6.8 

7.1 

5.7 

6.1 

May 

7.4 

7.0 

7.4 

5.3 

6.2 

June 

8.2 

7.9 

7.2 

6.5 

5.6 

July 

8.1 

8.0 

6.9 

6.2 

5.8 

August 

7.3 

7.2 

7.5 

5.9 

6.1 

September 

6.7 

6.5 

7.3 

5.8 

6.0 

Oc  tober 

6.4 

6.2 

7.3 

5.4 

5.8 

November 

6.7 

6.6 

6.8 

5.7 

6.0 

December 

6.9 

6.8 

7.2 

5.5 

6.0 

Annual  Average 

7.2 

7.0 

7.0 

5.9 

5.9 
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Individual  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  are  not 
seasonally  adjusted,  so  comparisons  can  only  be  made  with  the  State 
and  National  unadjusted  unemployment  rates.    The  Worcester  SMS A 
compared  unfavorably  with  both  the  state  and  nation.     The  unadjusted 
unemployment  rate  was  higher  in  Worcester  for  every  month  of  the  year 
than  for  either  Massachusetts  or  the  United  States.     The  only  excep- 
tion was  January,  when  Worcester  and  Massachusetts  both  had  rates  of 
6.9  percent. 

The  reason  for  increased  unemployment  in  1971  has  not  been  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  normal,  unavoidable  unemployment  of  a  free 
enterprise  economy  (commonly  known  as  frictional  unemployment),  but 
to  deep-seated  structural  changes.     These  people  are  unemployed 
because  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  demand  for  the  specific  goods 
or  services  that  they  had  formerly  produced.     In  order  to  find  new 
employment,  a  person  may  have  to  leave  the  community,  acquire  a  new 
skill,  or  accept  a  lower  wage.     Such  conditions  lengthen  the  period 
of  unemployment.    Many  of  those  affected  by  this  structural  change 
are  those  difficult  to  train  for  new  occupations  or  who  are  thought 
to  be  relatively  unprofitable  to  retrain  in  view  of  their  nearness 
to  retirement  age.     These  people  can  be  expected  to  remain  unemploy- 
able for  a  considerable  length  of  time.     This  has  led  to  a  dramatic 
rise  in  the  number  of  unemployed  exhaustees.    An  employed  exhaustee 
is  a  person  who  has  completely  expended  the  amount  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  which  he  was  eligible.     In  periods  of 
severe  unemployment,  there  are  mechanisms  built  into    the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  that  trigger  extended  benefit  periods.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  two  extended  benefit  periods  in  effect. 
Conceivably,  with  these  two  extensions,  a  person  could  receive 
benefits  for  a  total  of  52  weeks.    As  of  the  end  of  December  1971, 
the  total  cumulative  number  of  people  who  had  exhausted  their 
benefits  and  were  still  unemployed  was  estimated  to  be  2,300,  while 
one  year  ago  the  number  was  only  1,200.     The  actual    number  of  people 
who  exhausted  their  regular  benefits,  usually  a  26-week  period,  in 
December  was  522.     Most  of  these  people  go  on  to  the  first  13  week 
extended  benefit  period.     In  December,  365  people  exhausted  this 
first  13  week  extension.    Most  of  these  people,  in  turn,  go  on  to  the 
second  13  week  extended  benefit  period.    A  total  of  278  people 
exhausted  this  second  extension  period  in  December.     This  means  that 
for  the  month  of  December  alone  278  people  have  been  unable  to  find 
employment  for  the  previous  52  weeks,  are  still  unemployed,  and  are 
not  eligible  for  any  further  benefits.    The  alternatives  these 
people  now  face  are:    to  either  find  employment  (which  seems  unlikely)) 
to  go  on  welfare  or  to  completely  drop  out  of  labor  force  status. 
Manpower  planners  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  people. 
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Table  7 

Benefit  Payments  By  Industry 


Percent  of  Benefit 

Payments 

by  Industry,  1971 

Industry 

First 
J  Quarter 

Second 
Quarter 

Third  1 
Quarter  1 

Fourth 
Quarter 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Male 

66.7 

60.9 

58.7 

63.3 

Female 

33.3 

39.1 

41.3 

36.7 

Construction 

18.6 

9.2 

6.4 

8.5 

Manufacturing 

51.2 

63.7 

58.0 

53.2 

Apparel 

2.1 

5.3 

2.0 

1.7 

Printing  &  Publishing 

2.2 

2.4 

2.5 

3.2 

Leather  &  Leather  Products 

5.9 

•  5.7 

3.8 

4.1 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass 

5.0 

4.6 

3.6 

4.1 

Primary  Metals 

4.4 

7.1 

6.8 

11.6 

Fabricated  Metals 

3.9 

4.2 

5.4 

5.1 

Non  Electrical  Machinery 

6.5 

7.5 

7.3 

7.6 

All  Other  Manufacturing 

21.2 

26.9 

26.6 

15.8 

Trans.,  Comm.,  &  Utilities 

4.3 

3.8 

4.1 

3.5 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

14.4 

13.3 

18.2 

20.4 

Fin.,  Ins.,  &  Real  Estate 

2.1 

2.3 

3.6 

4.2 

1 

Service 

7.3 

6.5 

8.1 

8.8 

All  Other 

2.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.4 

1/  Middle  month  of  each  quarter 
Source:    Division  of  Employment  Security. 
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In  discussing  unemployment ,  some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  past 
industry  affiliation  of  those  now  unemployed.     The  relative  industry 
distribution  of  the  unemployed  has  remained  substantially  the  same 
over  the  year.     One  striking  factor  is  the  large  number  receiving 
benefit  payment  that  were  formerly  employed  by  the  manufacturing 
sector.    Although  manufacturing  comprises  less  than  a  third  of  the 
total  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment,  over  half  of  those 
receiving  benefit  payments  were  from  this  sector.  Most  of  the  women 
receiving  benefit  payments  were  formerly  employed  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  service,  leather  and  leather  products,  and  apparel 
industries.    The  men  were  mainly  from  construction  and  the  durable 
goods  industries.    Wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  the  only  industry 
that  has  substantially  increased  its  proportion  of  benefit  payments 
over  the  year. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  universe  of  need  for  manpower  services  is  an  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  different  individuals  who  may  need  employment- 
related  assistance  at  some  time  during  the  projected  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  "universe"  encompasses  four  groups  of  persons: 

The  unemployed  worker  -  one  who  is  without  a  job, 
who  is  seeking  work,  and  who  is  both  able  to  work 
and  available  for  work. 

Workers  employed  part-time  -  one  who  desires  to 
work  full-time  but  is  underutilized  because  he 
is  unable  to  find  full-time  employment. 

Poor  workers  --  workers  employed  full-time  but 
with  earnings  which  do  not  raise  family  income 
above  the  poverty  or  near- poverty  level. 

Persons  not  currently  in  the  labor  force  but  who 
should  be  --  people  on  welfare,  or  people  who 
are  not  making  any  effort  to  find  employment 
because  they  feel  there  is  no  opportunity,  are 
examples  of  this  group  who  could  enter  the  work 
force  if  provided  with  the  proper  assistance. 
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The  total  universe  of  need  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  54,300 
an  increase  of  50  percent  from  fiscal  year  1972 's  estimate.  The 
major  reason  for  this  large  increase  of  people  in  need  of  manpower 
services  is  the  sharp  rise  in  unemployment.     However,  part  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  substantial  growth  in  minority  group 
populations.     The  number  of  minority  group  members  as  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  population  has  grown  from  1.3  percent  to 
2.9  percent  or  an  increase  of  5,700  over  the  decade. 

As  presented  in  Table  I,  the  two  main  categories  in  the  total 
Universe  of  need  are  poor  and  nonpoor.    The  term  poor  is  applied  to 
unemployed  or  underutilized  workers  in  accordance  with  the  Social 
Security  Administrations  index  of  poverty.     Poor  families  and 
families  in  near  poverty  are  defined  on  the  basis  of  annual  family 
Income,  by  source  (farm  and  nonfarm) ,  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
members  of  the  family,  as  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Family  Income  Criteria  for  Designation  of 
Poor  Families  and  Families  in  Near  Poverty 


Poor  Family 

Family  in  Near- Poverty 

Annual  Income  Above  that 

Family 

Annual  Income  Not 

for  Poor 

,  but  not 

Size 

in  Excess  of: 

in  Excess  of: 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

1 

$2,000 

$1,700 

$2,400 

$2,050 

2 

2,600 

2,100 

3,050 

2,600 

3 

3,300 

2,800 

3,650 

3,150 

4 

4,000 

3,400 

4,650 

4,000 

5 

4,700 

4,000 

5,450 

4,650 

6 

5,300 

4,500 

6,100 

5,250 

7 

5,900 

5,000 

7,450 

6,350 

8 

6,500 

5,500 

7,450 

6,350 

9 

7,100 

6,000 

7,450 

6,350 

10 

7,700 

6,500 

7,450 

6,350 

11 

8,300 

7,000 

7,450 

6,350 

12 

8,900 

7,500 

7,450 

6,350 

13 

9,500 

8,000 

7,450 

6,350 

NOTE:    Families  receiving  cash  welfare  payments  are 
designated  as  "poor"  regardless  of  'the  amount 
of  family  income. 
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According  to  this  standard  there  are  15,200  people  In  need  of  man- 
power Assistance  who  are  classified  as  poor  and  another  11,000  who 
fall  into  the  near-poverty  group.    The  remainder  or  28,100  are 
people  who  are  neither  poor  nor  near-poverty  but  represent  the  total 
number  of  other  people  who  will  be  unemployed  at  some  time  during 
the  projected  fiscal  year.    This  group  includes: 

a*    The  frictionally  unemployed,  or  those  "between 
jobs." 

b.    The  seasonally  unemployed ,  such  as  construction 
workers  during  mid-winter. 

C.     The  structurally  unemployed,  or  those  affected 
by  a  serious  change  in  the  labor  market,  such 
as  workers  laid  off  due  to  peacetime  conversion, 
or  to  relocation  of  textile,  apparel,  and  other 
plants  outside  the  area. 

d.  The  technologically  unemployed  due  to  obsolescent 
skills  in  a  changing  industrial  scene.  (Tech- 
nological unemployment  is  frequently  regarded 

as  a  form  of  structural  unemployment). 

e.  The  persons  unemployed  due  to  cyclical  recessional 
trends  in  the  economy. 

The  poor  category  is  further  broken  down  into  disadvantaged  and  other 
poor.  Of  the  15,200  poor,  12,700  were  disadvantaged  which  means  they 
are  either: 

a.  Member  of  a  minority  group,  such  as  nonwhite  or 
Spanish  Surname 

b.  Under  22  years  of  age. 

c.  45  year 8  of  age  or  over 

d.  A  school  dropout 

e.  Handicapped. 
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The  remaining  2,500  are  classified  as  "other  poor"  persons.  These 
people  are  poor  but  do  not  have  the  impediments  or  serious  problems 
characteristic  of  the  disadvantaged  which  would  interfere  with 
normal  employment  opportunities. 

Table  I  further  breaks  down  the  disadvantaged  into  unemployed  and 
underutilized.     13.4  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  are  unemployed. 
The  other  86.6  percent    of  the  disadvantaged  are  underutilised. 
These  are  people  who  work  part-time  (less  than  35  hours  per  week)  for 
economic  reasons  (are  desirous  of  full-time  employment  but  due  to 
labor  surpluses  or  slowdowns  in  area  production  are  unable  to  find 
full-time  employment).    The  majority  of  the  underutilized  disadvant- 
aged are  employed  full-time  but  do  not  earn  a  sufficient  amount  of 
wages  to  raise  their  family  income  above  the  poverty  level.  The 
last  group  of  the  underutilized  disadvantaged  are  those  that  are  not 
in  the  labor  force  but  could  be  provided  they  had  sufficient  training 
or  assistance  to  remove  their  various  barriers  to  employment. 

The  Worcester  Model  Cities  area  presents  a  much  more  concentrated 
outlook  of  need  as  42.1  percent  of  its  population  of  16,400  are 
anticipated  to  need  manpower  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1973  as 
compared  to  the  whole  SMSA's  total  of  15.8  percent.     This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  heavy  concentration  of  nonwhites  and  Spanish  Surnames, 
22.0  percent  as  compared  to  the  SMSA's  2.9  percent,  and  poor  and 
near-poor  which  are  in  need  of  employment-related  assistance  in  this 
section  of  the  city. 

The  total  number  of  persons  estimated  in  the  universe  of  need  totalled 
6,900;  of  these  1,300  were  poor  and  5,600  nonpoor.    Of  the  nonpoor, 
23.2  percent  were  in  the  near-poverty  income  group.    These,  together 
with  the  disadvantaged  and  other  poor  comprise  the  hard-core  unemployed 
and  underutilized  and  represent  the  most  serious  problems  the  manpower 
programs  have  to  solve. 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  defines  a  disadvantaged  person  as  "a  poor 
person  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  who  is  either  (i)  a 
school  dropout, (2)  a  minority  group  member  ,  (3)  under  22,  (4)  over  45, 
or  (5)  handicapped.    A  person  is  deemed  poor  if  he  is  a  member  of  a 
family  which  received  cash  welfare  payments  or  whose  annual  net  income 
is  classified  as  poverty  income  in  accordance  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  Poverty  Index.  " 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  12,700  disadvantaged  people  in  the 
Worcester  SMSA.    Most  of  these  people  possess  a  combination  of  the 
five  characteristics  contained  in  the  definition.    Youths  under  22 
years  of  age  comprise  approximately  30  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  disadvantaged  individuals.    Many  of  those  disadvantaged  youths 
under  22  years  of  age,  are  also  school  dropouts.    Naturally  these 
youths  have  little  experience  and  employment  prospects  are  extremely 
dim.    Approximately  another  30  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  are 
45  years  of  age  or  older.    Most  of  the  older  disadvantaged  have  less 
than  a  high  school  education  and  many  less  than  an  8th  grade  education. 
A  recurring  problem  among  the  older  disadvantaged  is  possession  of 
obsolete  skills.    Very  little  is  actually  known  of  the  present  drop- 
out rate  for  the  schools  in  the  Worcester  SMSA.     Local  school  officials 
seem  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  problem.  However, 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  are  school  dropouts  and 
the  problem  does  not  appear  to  be  abating.    The  total  minority  group 
population  has  increased  by  253  percent  over  the  decade  for  the  entire 
Worcester  SMSA  and  350  percent  for  the  Model  City  area.    This  includes 
an  estimate  of  5,000  Spanish  Surname  for  the  SMSA  and  2,000  Spanish 
Surname  for  the  Model  City  area.     The  minority  group  population  is 
faced  with  a  perplexity  of  problems;  a  language  barrier,  slow 
assimilation  within  the  community,  a  subtle  racial  descrimination  and 
a  lack  of  adequate  education.     Therefore s many  of  this  group  are 
receiving  some  form  of  public  welfare  assistance  and  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  3,000  of  the  total  minority  group  population  can 
be  classified  as  disadvantaged.  One  last  component  of  the  disadvantaged 
ia  the  handicapped.     Of  the  12,700  disadvantaged,  a  little  over  10  per- 
cent were  handicapped.     The  salient  characteristics  of  the  handicapped 
are  fairly  obvious  and  any  further  discussion  would  be  fortuitous. 


8.     Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  individuals  in  need  of  manpower  services  other  than  the  disadvant- 
aged are  primarily  those  individuals  that  will  experience  some  period 
of  unemployment  during  the  1973  fiscal  year.     Of  the  54,300  people  in 
the  universe    of  need,  39,100  fall  into  this  category.     Generally  these 
people  are  at  least  high  school  grduates,  between  the  ages  of  22  and 
44,  and  white.     Due  to  the  rising  unemployment,  many  of  those  in  need 
of  manpower  services  are  highly  skilled  workers  with  extensive  experience 
but  unable  to  find  new  employment  in  a  short  period  of  time.    Even  those 
that  are  willing  to  take  positions  requiring  less  skill  and  paying 
lower  wages  cannot  find  employment  quickly.    Many  employers  are  reluctant 
to  hire  overqualif led  candidates  for  fear  that  as  soon  as  the 
economic  conditions  improve  these  people  will  leave  for  better  jobs., 
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A  particular  problem  In  the  Worcester  SMS  A  is  the  older  worker, 
especially  female,  who  is  dependent  upon  the  collapsing  leather, 
textile  and  apparel  industries.    These  people  have  highly  specialized 
skills  and  are  highly  immobile  and  once  laid  off  chances    of  being 
recalled  are  slight. 

Many  people  in  this  category  will  need  manpower  services  due  to  seasonal 
fluctuations.    Many  salespersons  connected  with  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  industry  and  construction  laborers  can  anticipate  a 
period  of  unemployment.    The  construction  industry  should  experience 
a  good  year  in  fiscal  year  1973  which  should  mean  fewer  construction 
workers  unemployed  or  at  least  shorter  periods  of  unemployment  than 
in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Veterans  make  up  a  substantial  portion  of  those  needing  manpower 
services  other  than  the  disadvantaged.     It  is  expected  that  the 
Worcester  Employment  Security  Office  will  service  15,000  Veterans  in 
fiscal  year  1973.    The  recently  discharged  Vietnam-era  veterans 
present  a  much  more  difficult  problem  for  the  manpower  planner.  In 
addition  to  the  limited  job  opportunities  in  the  area  that  face  all 
of  the  veterans,  the  recently  discharged  veterans  have  the  further 
problem  of  readjustment  to  civilian  life  and  the  need  for  training 
programs  in  order  to  become  job  ready.    For  fiscal  year  1973,  1,700 
recently  discharged  veterans  will  be  in  need  of  manpower  services. 
As  the  armed  forces  are  cut  back  this  number  can  be  expected  to  rise. 

Characteristics  of  individuals  other  than  the  disadvantaged  in  the 
universe  of  need  for  manpower  services  can  be  estimated  from  the 
characteristics  of  applicants  as  reported  on  the  ESARS  program.  As 
of  the  end  of  December  1971  the  ESARS  report  fixed  the  number  of 
job-ready  applicants  at  20,299.     This  number  is  felt  to  be  an  over- 
estimate of  the  actual  number  of  job-ready  applicants  but,  nonetheless, 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  characteristics  of  these 
applicants  are  considered  accurate.    The  characteristics  of  the  job- 
ready  applicants  provide  a  representative  sample  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  nonpoor  in  need  of  manpower  services.    Most  of  those  that  are 
disadvantaged  applicants  or  other  applicants  which  are  not  character- 
istic   of  this  group  are  placed  in  employability  development  category 
and  are  not  considered  job-ready  applicants. 
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Table  8 


Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than  the  Disadvantaged 
In  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


Percent  of  Job  Ready 

Applicants  from         Nonpoor  In  Need  of 
Characteristics  ESARS,  12/31/71  Manpower  Services 


Total 

100.0 

39,100 

C  A  V 

Oca 

Male 

64.8 

25,300 

Female 

35.2 

13,800 

Age 

Under  22 

22.8 

8,900 

22  -  44 

46.2 

18,100 

45  and  Over 

31.0 

12,100 

Highest  School  Grade 

Completed 

0-7 

6.2 

2,400 

8-11 

38.0 

14 , 900 

12  and  Over 

55.8 

21,800 

Race 

White 

96.8 

37 , 800 

a)  Spanish  Surname 

2.5 

1,000 

Negro 

3.1 

1,200 

Other 

0.1 

100 

Veteran 

22.5 

9,000 

Sources    Division  of  Employment  Security. 
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9.     Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 


The  greatest  barrier  to  employment  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  is  the  lack 
of  education  or  skill  experience.     This  presented  the  main  barrier 
to  employment  for  75  percent  of  the  disadvantaged.     In  a  period  of 
a  large  labor  surplus  such  as  exists  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  this 
barrier  is  extremely  great  because  employers  don't  have  to  make  the 
effort  to  train  or  educate  their  applicants  when  a  surplus  of 
qualified  people  are  available.     Included  in  this  category  are  those 
that  have  the  added  burden  of  a  language  barrier.    Many  of  the 
Spanish  Surname  because  of  this  language  barrier  are  unable  to  read 
or  understand  instructions  needed  in  order  to  perform  the  necessary 
duties  entailed  in  a  job. 

The  next  most  frequent  barrier  to  employment  for  the  disadvantaged 
is  personal  or  health  problems.     This  encompasses  such  problems 
as  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency.     Placement  of  these  people  is 
practically  impossible  and  retention  on  the  job  once  placed  is  even 
more  difficult  to  achieve.    Unfortunately,  as  is  the  case  in  just 
about  every  community,  this  type  of  problem  is  on  the  rise  in  the 
Worcester  SMSA.    Other  personal  problems  that  present  barriers  to 
employment  f<?«  many  of  the  disadvantaged  in  the  Worcester  area  are 
mental  health  problems  and  past  criminal  records.    Much  is  being 
done  to  alleviate  these  barriers  and  to  place  these  people  in 
productive  positions.     The  Law  Offenders  Employability  Program 
presently  has  an  active  case  load  of  86  ex-offenders  and  the  Mental 
Hospital  Outstation  Program  has  a  case  load  of  113  patients  to 
which  counseling  and  placement  services  are  being  offered. 

Age,  either  too  young  or  too  old,  is  the  next,  most  frequent  barrier 
for  the  disadvantaged.    The  young,  for  the  most  part,  have  limited 
work  experience  and  are  school  dropouts.    The  old  are  uneducated, 
and  very  limited  in  their  work  experience.    As  previously  mentioned 
many  possess  what  are  now  obsolete  skills  and  are  skeptical  of 
retraining. 

For  many  of  the  disadvantaged  who  do  not  own  cars,  transportation  is 
a  major  barrier  to  employment.    Outside  of  the  central  city,  the 
Worcester  SMSA  is  for  the  most  part  sparsely  populated.    Many  of  the 
plants  are  set  off  from  main  highways  and  the  public  transportation 
in  the  area  is  inadequate  as  a  means  for  these  people  to  get  to  work. 
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It  is  estimated  that  if  public  transportation  was  more  efficient, 
approximately  11  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  would  have  a  greater 
chance  of  attaining  gainful  employment. 

Other  barriers  that  limit  a  disadvantaged  persons  employment 
opportunities  are  such  things  as  racial  discrimination, although 
difficult  to  assess,  child  care  responsibilities  and  other  family 
member  responsibilities.     These  three  barriers  combined  present 
obstacles  to  employment  for  about  15  percent  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Currently  there  are  slightly  less  than  5,000  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  cases  in  the  Worcester  SMSA.    An  estimated 
2,300  adults  on  A.F.D.C.  could  be  potentially  employable  if  furnished 
with  supplementary  manpower  services.    Of  the  total  number  of  A.F.D.C. 
recipients  referred  to  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  under  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  date,  approximately 
10  percent  were  determined  unemployable  due  to  health  reasons,  4 
percent  for  child  care  reasons,  13  percent  in  need  of  supportive 
services  and  another  20  percent  for  other  reasons. 
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Table  A 

Worcester s  Mas s«chu setts  SMSA 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 

Base  Period  Used  F.Y.  1971  For  Fiscal  Tear  1973 


Item 


Number  of  Individual^ 


SMSA 
Total 


Model  Cities 
Sub-Area 


1 

A  . 

Vnf  al     rttH  Han    Pf\mi  1  a  t-4  r\m     /  ft  n    r*f  HQ7A\1/ 

iOtai  civilian  ropuiatlvu   1,aB  OE  $.?fV/£J 

if. /.  onn 

J*f*>  ,  JUU 

1  A  /.no 

4»*                   *»*■ e Ci  1UUL  LCI  11  . 

16  through  21  years 

36,300 

1,800 

22  through  44  years 

88,400 

4,000 

43  years  ana  over 

1  ]  Q  QAA 

O  ,  JUU 

d0    nemDers  or  Minority-— lotai 

9,  900 

3,600 

j.o  years  ana  over 

0 , 100 

•*%  AAA 

2,000 

9 

J.  o 

local  civilian  hoik  rorce 

/ 

/  1  V                a.  r»     aiM  rand     4~  *%.  v»    tta  m  v    am  x4  4             s%#  *3  A  #  *?  a  \ 

^i*  monrn  average  ror  year  enaing  o/jV/fij 

1AQ   A  Aft 

1*4  y  ,*hju 

1  AAA 

/  ,UUU 

a*    cmpioyea ,  rocai  v*-*-  moncn  average/ 

1  jyt  7\J\) 

•a  crtA 
j  ,  jUO 

■  la       Hnn  f  ai^n    CJsioo    an/1    Bal  aaa»«r  CfArUayffl 

\i/     nuuiaiiu  wage  ana  saisry  woxkce* 

19ft  unn 

<a   1 AA 
J  ,  1UU 

b.    Unemployed  (12  month  average) 

9,500 

1,500 

(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

6.4 

21.4 

for  Vi  era!    V*«r   VnA-i  no  IQTi 

■  MimnKav    n  f    #H  f  f  arAn  #*    4  n/1 4  %*4  ana  ji  1  a    4n    waay  b 

^nunnuei  ui  uLiicrcuc  luuiviauuiB  111  yvtit / 

D  ,  yyjyj 

a a  Poor 

1  «»  inn 

ID  ,  ZUU 

t  1AA 

(fill     T)i  nAdvanr*at?ed 

12  700 

1  200 

9  son 

inn 

b  „     Non  —  Poor 

ar  a         I1VII    a  WV4 

39  100 

5  600 

V*/        n*-*»A  —  llUVfJa 

1  1  000 

1 1 f UUv 

1  ion 

(2)    All  other  Nonpoor 

28,100 

4,300 

4. 

Unemployed  4  Underutilised  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category 

(12  month  average) 

12,700 

1,200 

a.  Unemployed 

1,700 

300 

b.     UnderuH  1  i  red 

11  000 

JL  J.  a  Wv 

900 

(1)    Employed  part-time  for  economic 

t*afl  anna 

4>  G  CL  O  w  U  ft 

800 

VTf 

alVJV 

(2)    Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

8,200 

600 

(3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

2,000 

300 

5. 

Welfare  Recipients 

2,300 

300 

6. 

Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

600 

INA 

7. 

Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 

power Services  (Forecast  period) 

*  1,700 

INA 

*     Rounded  to  100. 

U    Based  on  1970  Census  Data. 
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Table  I 

Universe  of  Weed  for  Manpower  Service! 
Fiscal  Tear  1973 


Worcester.  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Base  Period  Used  7.  T.  1971 


Number  of  Individuals 

* 

Planning  * 

Item 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

FY  1971 

for  FT  1973 

I 

II 

1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(?)  Disadvantaged 
(2)    Other  Poor 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilised  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


54,300 

15,200 
12,700 
2,500 

39,100 
11,000 
28,100 


12,700 

1,700 

11,000 

800 

8,200 
2,000 


54,300 

15,200 
12,700 
2,500 

39,100 
11,000 
28,100 


12,700 

1,700 

11,000 

800 

8,200 
2,000 


**    Rounded  to  100 
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Table  1A 


Universe  of  Weed  for  Manpower  Service a 
Fiscal  Year  1973 

Worcester,  Massachusetts    SMSA  Base  Period  Used  F«  Y.  1971 

Target  Area    Model  Cities 


Number  of  Individuals 

* 

Planning  * 

Item 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

Fy  1971 

for  FY  1973 

I 

II 

1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  6,900  6,900 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor  1,300  1,300 

(1)  Disadvantaged  1,200  1,200 

(2)  Other  Poor  100  100 

b.  Nonpoor  5,600  5,600 

(1)  Near- Poverty  1,300  1,300 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor  4,300  4,300 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilised  Disadvantaged e 

Total  1,200  1,200 

1  a.    Unemployed  300  300 

b.    Underutilised  900  900 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons  xx  xx 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

Income  at  or  below  poverty  level  600  600 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  300  300 


**    Rounded  to  100 
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"MODEL  CITY"  STUDY  AREA 
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Sources  of  Information 


I.      Area  Trends  in  Employment  and  Unemployment, 
U.  S,  Department  of  Labor 


2.      Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Current  Employment 
Series. 


3.      Community  Services  of  Greater  Worcester,  Inc., 
Census  Tract  Analysis  of  the  City  of  Worcester 
According  to  Social,  Health  and  Welfare  Statistics, 
November  1966. 


4.      First  National  Bank  of  Boston  Newsletter  Series. 


5.      Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development. 


6.      Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 


7.      Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


8.      U.  S.  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  1970 


9.      Worcester  County  National  Bank 


10.    Worcester  Model  Cities  Department. 


11.    Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette,  Annual  Business 
Review  and  Forecast,  January  15,  1972. 


12.    Worcester  Planning  Department. 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  Universe  of  Need  for  197*+  indicates  that  there  will  he  UU,700  individuals 
who  ■will  require  employment-related  assistance  at  some  time  during  the  fiscal 
year,  with  2,000  of  this  number  living  in  the  Model  Cities  Area,    The  dis- 
advantaged included  in  the  total  will  be  6,200  (U50  from  Model  Cities)  1,500 
of  whom  will  be  unemployed  (50  Model  Cities),  while  U,700  will  be  under- 
utilized (1+00  from  Model  Cities).    The  estimate  for  fiscal  year  197^  is  9,600 
(17.7  percent)  less  than  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  annual  average  Civilian  Work  Force  for  the  calendar  year  1972  was  150,500 
in  the  Worcester  SMSA,  the  highest  level  in  the  past  ten  years.  Although 
the  annual  average  unemployment  rate  remained  the  same  as  for  1971  (7.2  per- 
cent), total  employment  increased  by  1,100  workers  over  the  year,  a  re- 
flection of  the  gradual  improvement  in  economic  conditions  which  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  1972.    The  outlook  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  indicates 
a  continuing  rise  in  employment,  particularly  in  the  nonmanuf acturing 
sector,  and  a  decline  in  unemployment,  possibly  to  pre-recession  levels. 

Major  barriers  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  are  lack  of  education 
and  training,  an  inadequate  Public  Transportation  System,  and  an  insufficient 
number  of  day-care  centers  for  pre -school  age  children  whose  mothers  are 
welfare  recipients. 
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2.    Description  of  Area 


a.  Definition  of  Area 

The  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  SMSA  is  situated  entirely  within  Worcester 
County,  and  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  39  miles 
west  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.    The  area  consists  of  the  city  of  Worcester 
and  the  towns  of  Auburn,  Berlin,  Boylston,  Brookfield,  East  Brookfield, 
Grafton,  Holden,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Northborough ,  Northbridge,  North 
Brookfield,  Oxford,  Paxton,  Shrewsbury,  Spencer, Sterling,  Sutton,  Upton, 
Westborough,  and  West  Boylston.    The  towns  of  Paxton  and  Sterling  were  added 
to  the  Worcester  SMSA  in  October  1963.    The  Worcester  SMSA  is  the  third 
largest  SMSA  in  the  State,  ranking  behind  only  the  Boston  and  Springfield- 
Chicopee-Holyoke  SMSA.    In  terms  of  density,  however,  it  is  7th  in  the  state 
with  a  total  land  area  of  U95.5  square  miles  and  a  density  of  only  725 
persons  per  square  mile* 

The  Worcester  Model  Cities  Area  is  for  the  most  part  contiguous  with  Census 
Tracts  13,  lh,  and  15  in  the  city  of  Worcester.    This  is  the  highest  density 
residential  area  within  Worcester,  comprised  mostly  of  multiple  family  dwellings 
situated  very  close  to  each  other.    This  is  also  the  area  with  the  most  serious 
social  problems  within  the  city  of  Worcester.    The  Model  City  area  encompasses 
nearly  one  square  mile  with  a  density  of  about  17,000  persons  per  square  mile. 

b.  Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

After  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  during  which  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary 
employment  in  Worcester  SMSA  reflected  a  lagging  economy,  some  improvement 
occurred  in  October  1972  in  both  the  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
sectors  and  continued  through  the  balance  of  the  year.    At  mid- December  1972, 
factory  employment  reached  the  highest  level  (*+2,200)  since  it  began  to  decline 
two  years  ago.    Nonmanufacturing  employment,  which  has  maintained  a  fairly 
constant  pattern  of  growth  over  the  past  10  years,  also  attained  a  peak  level 
of  89,000  workers  at  mid- December  1972. 

Annual  average  unemployment  for  1972  was  10,900,  slightly  higher  than  the 
year-ago  figure  of  10,800,  and  the  largest  number  of  unemployed  for  any  com- 
parable period  over  the  past  10  years.    The  average  unemployment  rate  (7.2 
percent  of  the  civilian  work  force)  was  the  same  for  the  past  two  calendar 
years,  and  also  the  highest  percentage  for  the  past  decade. 

Despite  the  discouragingly  high  unemployment  averages  for  the  past  two  years, 
there  are  several  factors  that  make  it  appear  that  a  general  upswing  in  the 
economy  has  already  begun,  and  can  be  expected  to  continue  during  the  ensuing 
months  of  the  current  Fiscal  Year.    The  growth  in  nonfarm  employment  during 
the  last  quarter  of  calendar  year  1972  was  centered  in  the  durable  goods 
sector  of  manufacturing  employment,  as  well  as  certain  industries  in  the 
nonmanufacturing  segment.    During  this  same  three-month  period,  the  rate  of 
unemployment  remained  below  6.0  percent  of  the  civilian  work  force  for  the 
first  time  since  November  1970. 

Still  another  indication  of  improved  business  conditions  is  the  over-the-year 
increase  in  weekly  hours  and  earnings  of  production  workers.    Average  weekJy 
hours  increased  from  39.3  in  December  1971  to  hi. 3  in  December  1972.    Over  tnp 
same  period,  average  weekly  earnings  advanced  by  $16.02  (from  $lkk.62  to  $lil.02) 
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c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 


Over  the  decade  from  i960  to  1970,  the  population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA 
had  a  net  gain  of  only  15,  *+30  people  or  an  increase  of  h.7  percent,  a 
considerably  smaller  rate  of  growth  than  was  experienced  by  either  the 
state  or  the  country  over  the  same  period.    A  decrease  of  more  than  10,000 
people  in  the  city  of  Worcester  during  the  10-year  period  followed  the  same 
pattern  that  occurred  in  most  of  the  central  cities  throughout  the  state 
and  the  nation.    Simultaneously,  the  other  21  towns  in  the  SMSA  expanded 
by  a  total  of  25,^37  people  or  nearly  18.0  percent. 


Comparison  of  Changes  in  Population  1960-1970 


Division 

1970 

I960 

Percent 
Change 

United  States 

203,181+,  772 

179,323,175 

+13.3 

Massachusetts 

5,689,170 

5,11+8,578 

+10.5 

Worcester  SMSA 

3^,320 

328,898 

+  U.7 

Worcester  City 

176,572 

186,587 

-  5.H 

Remainder  of  SMSA  167,7^ 

1U2.311 

+17.9 

The  two  most  significant  changes  that  took  place  in  the. composition  of  the 
population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  between  i960  and  1970  were  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  lG-2k  age  group  and  the  growth  of  the  minority  group  population. 
There  were  over  1^,000  more  young  people  in  the  afore-mentioned  age  group 
in  1970  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  10-year  period,  or  a  total  rise  of  U0.6 
percent.    The  entry  into  the  work  force  of  many  of  these  young  people  during 
the  past  two  years  has  compounded  the  unemployment  problems  in  the  SMSA 
since  considerable  numbers  of  them  lacked  education  and/or  training, 
either  or  both  of  which  were  mandatory  to  secure  employment  during  the 
recent  economic  slump. 

In  i960,  the  local  minority  group  population  was  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  total  SMSA  population,  or  approximately  2,800.    By  1970,  this  figure 
had  expanded  to  9j900»  with  5,000  of  this  number  the  Spanish- speaking  who  have 
come  to  the  area  mostly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1960* s.    The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  enumerates  the  Spanish- speaking  as  white  but  their  social  and 
economic  characteristics  are  much  more  closely  aligned  with  the  nonwhites. 
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Table  1 


Population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  City  and  Towns 
and  Percent  Change  1960-1970 


Population 

Population 

Percent 

Place 

1970 

1960 

Change 

Worcester  SMSA 

344 ,320 

328,890 

+  4.7 

Worcester  City 

176,572 

186,587 

-  5.4 

Towns 

Auburn 

15,347 

14,047 

.  +  9.3 

Berlin 

2,099 

1,742 

+20.5 

Boylston 

2,774 

2,367 

+17.2 

Brookf ield 

2,063 

1 ,751 

+17.8 

East  Brookfield 

1 ,800 

1 ,533 

+17.4 

Grafton 

VJ  ■*-  *-*  JL  Lull 

11 ,659 

10,627 

+  9.7 

Holden 

12,564 

10, 117 

+24.2 

Leicester 

9,140 

8,177 

+11.8 

Milibury 

11,987 

9,623 

+24.6 

Northborough 

9,218 

6,687 

+37.8 

Northbridge 

11,795 

10,800 

+  9,2 

North  Brookfield 

3,967 

3,616 

+  9.7 

Oxford 

10,345 

9,282 

+11.5 

Pax ton 

3,731 

2,399 

+55.5 

Shrewsbury 

19,196 

16,622 

+15.5 

Spencer 

8,779 

7,838 

+12.0 

Sterling 

4,247 

3,193 

+33.0 

Sutton 

4,590 

3,638 

+26.2 

Upton 

3,484 

3,127 

+11.4 

We s thorough 

12,594 

9,599 

+31.2 

West  Boylston 

6,369 

5,526 

+15.3 

Source:    U.  S.  Census 
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The  count  of  5,000  Spanish -speaking  has  been  derived  from  estimates  of  local 
authorities  and  organizations  who  have  worked  closely  with  this  ethnic  group 
during  the  last  few  years.    The  Negro  population  has  increased  by  1,300  (2,^00 
to  3,700)  between  i960  and  1970,  while  all  other  races  (Oriental,  Indian, 
Fillipino,  etc.)  expanded  from  kOO  to  1,200. 

According  to  the  1970  Decennial  Census,  the  Worcester  SMSA  had  a  total  white 
work  force  of  1^3,200,  with  138,100  employed  and  5,100  unemployed.    At  the 
same  time,  the  black  minority  work  force  was  1,312  —  1,227  employed  and  85 
unemployed.    Other  minority  work  force  had  a  total  of  39^  individuals,  with 
375  employed  and  19  unemployed.    The  Spanish  American  work  force  consisted 
of  835  individuals  —  802  employed  and  33  unemployed. 

The  Model  Cities  area  of  Worcester  is  composed  of  parts  of  four  census  tracts 
in  the  city  of  Worcester.    Operation  of  this  project  did  not  get  fully  under- 
way until  late  in  1970  and  comparison  of  data  from  the  i960  and  1970  census 
indicates  numerous  changes  over  the  10-year  period  in  both  the  population 
count  and  labor  force  characteristics.    In  1970,  the  actual  population 
of  the  Model  City  was  16,^00,  a  decline  of  18.6  percent  from  the  i960  figure. 
There  were  800  nonwhites  in  i960 — by  the  end  of  the  decade  this  figure  had 
grown  to  1,600.    Additionally,  some  2,000  persons  of  Spanish  surname  have 
moved  into  the  area  in  recent  years.    The  overall  decrease  in  population 
was  partly  caused  by  Urban  Renewal  programs,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
more  than  1,000  housing  units,  and  partly  to  the  outmigration  of  people 
from  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs. 

Another  noticeable  change  over  the  ten-year  period  has  occurred  in  the 
various  age  categories  where  the  major  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  l6-2k 
group  as  well  as  in  those  persons  65  and  over.    These  two  groups  comprise 
more  than  35.0  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Model  City  area  and 
present  many  problems  which  are  serious  barriers  to  employment,  such  as  lack 
of  education  and  training,  mental  and  physical  handicaps  and  (particularly 
among  the  younger  individuals)  a  general  indifference  to  finding  and  keeping 
steady  employment.    If  the  cutbacks  in  Federal  funding  for  various  programs, 
recently  announced  by  the  President,  do  actually  take  place  over  the  next 
few  months,  the  Model  Cities  area  will  undoubtedly  be  seriously  affected. 


3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

Annual  average  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  increased 
moderately  (by  200  workers)  over  the  year  from  1971  to  1972.    This  was  the 
first  improvement  in  this  sector  of  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employ- 
ment since  a  decline  began  between  1966  and  1967  and  continued  steadily 
through  1971.    Fluctuations  in  several  durable  goods  industries  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  100  workers  in  this  segment  —  this  decline  was  more  than  offset  by 
a  gain  of  300  workers  in  nondurable  goods  employment. 


Nonmanufacturing  employment  gained  1,100  workers  between  1971  and  1972, 
continuing  a  pattern  of  growth  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past  10  years 
although  at  a  slightly  slower  pace  than  has  existed  in  prior  years.  Since 
1962,  nonfactory  employment  has  registered  a  net  gain  of  21,800  workers. 
The  service,  miscellaneous,  and  mining  industries  have  had  the  largest 
number  of  workers  added,  both  over  the  10-year  period  (+7,700)  and  the 
past  year  when  payrolls  increased  by  800  workers.    The  contract  construction 
industry,  where  annual  average  payrolls  has  moved  slowly  but  steadily  upward 
each  year  from  1963  through  1970,  was  the  only  nonmanufacturing  industry 
to  register  a  decline  over  the  past  year  —  payrolls  dropped  from  5,500  in 
1971  to  5,100  in  1972, 

The  outlook  for  both  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries  over  the 
next  year  is  optimistic  since  business  conditions  have  generally  improved 
during  the  latter  half  of  1972,  and  the  area  appears  to  be  slowly  recovering 
from  the  recession  which  began  in  early  1971.    Industries  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  which  appear  to  have  stabilized  include  metal-working  and  wire-making, 
as  well  as  plastics  and  textile  mill  products.    Nonmanufacturing  employment 
is  expected  to  increase  during  the  coming  year  as  it  has  for  the  past  10 
years.    The  major  rise,  which  had  been  anticipated  for  the  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Trade  industry  when  the  new  Worcester  Center  opened  in  1971,  failed  to 
materialize,  with  only  a  disappointingly  small  number  of  new  workers  (300)  added 
over  the  year.    Merchants  are  generally  hopeful  that  the  refurbishing  of 
downtown  Worcester,  together  with  the  opening  of  shopping  centers  in  surrounding 
communities  will  result  in  a  much  stronger  increase  for  the  industry  during 
the  next  year.    Some  improvement  in  the  contract  construction  industry, 
which  has  been  lagging  for  the  past  two  years,  is  also  hoped  for  during  1973, 
if  projects  now  only  in  the  planning  stage,  actually  get  under  way. 

h„    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

The  number  of  job  openings  listed  on  the  Worcester  Job  Bank  in  1972  ranged 
from  a  low  of  1,300  in  April,  when  this  program  began,  to  a  peak  level  of  U,l85 
in  September,  the  month  when  the  first  real  signs  of  economic  recovery  appeared. 
By  December  1972  the  total  number  of  openings  had  dropped  to  3,^69  due  to 
seasonal  factors.    The  occupations  for  which  there  were  the  greatest  demand 
in  September  were  in  the  Machine  Trades  category  with  the  largest  number  of 
openings  in  metal  machining.    This  same  condition  also  existed  for  the  other 
eight  months  of  1972  for  which  figures  are  available » 

Other  occupations  for  which  there  were  substantial  demands  were  in  the  Bench 
Work,  Miscellaneous,  Clerical  and  Sales, and  Service  categories,  in  the  order 
named.    Specific  occupations  which  have  been' in  short  supply  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  includes  Secretaries  (especially  those  with  administrative 
ability)  Machine^  Tool  Set-up  operators,  experienced  Welders,  highly- skilled 
Sheet  Metal  workers,  highly- skilled  Clerk- Typists,  and  experienced  Boot  and 
Shoe  stitchers.    Despite  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  unemployed  workers 
averaged  10,900  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  during  calendar  year  1972,  many  jobs 
remained  unfilled  because  the  workers'  qualifications  simply  do  not  match 
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employer  requirements.     In  addition  to  th^  hundreds  of  jobs  listed  on  the 
Employment  .Security  Job  Bank,  t.icro  are  large    numbers  of  positions  advertised 
daily  in  the  classified  section  of  the  local  newspapers.  With  the  growth  of 
unemployment  over  the  past  two  years,  employers  have  become  much  more  selective, 
particularly  in  regard  to  training  and  experience.    A  high- school  education 
is  frequently  a  "must"  whereas  many  of  the  younger  persons  seeking  work  are 
school  dropouts,  and  unemployed  workers  in  the  older  age  category,  with  many 
years  of  experience,  often  lack  formal  education. 

The  outlook  for  the  next  year  or  so  indicates  a  continued  demand  for  workers 
now  in  short  supply,  especially  for  Machine  Trade  occupations.    Increased  orders 
in  the  Metal  and  Wire  Making  industries  will  not  be  of  much  assistance  in  im- 
proving the  general  economy  of  the  area  if  orders  are  back-logged  because 
workers  with  particular  skills  are  not  available.    Workers  are  also  constantly 
sought  for  a  variety  of  openings  at  local  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  These 
positions  are,  increasingly  hard  to  fill  because  of  low  pay  rates  (such  as  for 
Nurse  Aides)  and  inconvenient  working  hours.    The  University  of  Massachusetts 
Medical  School,  under  construction  for  several  years  now,  is  expected  to  be 
opened  in  late  1973  >  with  the  present  staff  of  120  workers,  as  well  as  a  full- 
time  faculty  of  35 j  to  be  doubled  when  the  school  moves  from  the  temporary 
quarters  it  has  occupied  since  1970.    A  $53    million  Medical  School  hospital, 
with  a  1+00-bed  capacity,  is  to  be  built  adjoining  the  Medical  School.  Work 
on  this  hospital  got  underway  in  1972,  with  completion  anticipated  by  1975. 
When  this  facility  is  opened,  some  1,600  employees    will  be  needed  including 
nurses,  nurse  aides,  technicians,  therapists,  dietitians , maintenance  and 
secretarial  staff.    It  is  expected  that  much  of  this  staff  will  be  recruited 
from  outside  the  immediate  area,  especially  for  the  more  highly- skilled 
occupations. 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

The  number  of  unemployed  workers  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  averaged  10,900  for  the 
calendar  year  1972,  the  highest  level  attained  for  the  past  10  years.    The  annual 
average  percent  of  the  work  force  was  7.2  percent,  the  same  as  for  1971  when 
the  average  number  of  unemployed  was  100  less  than  for  the  current  year. 
Despite  the  generally  improved  situation  during  the  latter  part  of  1972,  the 
high  count  of  unemployment  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  was  suf- 
ficient to  create  an  abnormally  high  overall  average. 

A  survey  of  benefit  payments  to  totally  unemployed  workers  indicates  that  for 
the  entire  year  the  highest  number  of  payments  each  month  were  made  to  workers 
displaced  from  manufacturing  industries.    For  the  first  seven  months,  workers 
laid  off  by  firms  in  the  Primary  Metals  sector  received  the  most  payments. 
For  the  next  four  months,  unemployed  workers  from  the  Nonelectrical  Machinery 
industry  were  paid  the  largest  number  of  checks,  while  in  December,  the  month 
in  which  Durable  Goods  employment  achieved  the  highest  count  since  January 
1971,  seasonally  displaced  employees  from  the  Leather  and  Leather  products 
industry  received  the  most  benefit  checks. 


The  outlook  for  the  "balance  of  fiscal  1973  is  for  unemployment  to  remain 
above  6.0  percent  of  the  work  force  during  the  winter  months  the/u  gradually 
recede  to  between  five  and  six  percent  until  June  when  the  annual  influx  of 
new  entrants  and  reentrants  to  the  work  force  ordinarily  brings  a  sharp, 
although  temporary,  increase  to  the  volume  of  unemployment.    The  annual 
average  of  unemployment  for  calendar  year  1973  should  be  considerably  lower 
than  for  the  past  two  years.    If  the  hopefully  expected  upturn  in  the  economy 
does  occur  during  fiscal  year  197*+,  unemployment  in  the  SMSA  may  well  return 
to  somewhere  near  the  under  six  percent  of  the  work  force  level  the  area 
enjoyed  uninterruptedly  for  the  soven-year  period  from  1^6h  through  1970. 

6.    Univorse  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  different  individuals  who  may  need  employment-related  assistance  at 
some  time  in  fiscal  year  197^.    The  Universe  of  Need  represents  the  sum*  of: 
(a)    all  unemployed  persons;  (b)  persons  working  part-time  (less  than  35  hours 
per  week)for  economic  reasons;  ''c)  persons  working  full-time,  but  with  earnings 
which  do  not  raise  the  family  income  above  the  poverty  level;  and  (d)  persons 
who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  should  be.    It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal 
year  197^  a  total  of  M+,700  people  will  need  employment-related  assistance 
through  manpower  programs.    This  is  a  decline  of  9,600  (17.7  percent)  from 
the  previous  year.    The  major  reason  for  this  lower  estimate  is  the  greatly 
increased  volume  of  detailed  material  that  has  become  available  from  the 
1970  U.S.  Census  since  a  year  ago.    This  additional  material  should  result 
in  more  accurate  forecasts  than  were  previously  possible. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  Universe  of  Need  are  the  poor  and  nonpoor.  Poor 
families  and  families  in  near-poverty  are  defined  on  the  basis  of  annual 
family  income,  by  source  (farm  and  nonfarm),  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
members  of  the  family,  as  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Family  Income  Criteria  for  Designation  of  Poor  Families 


Family  Size    Nonfarm  Family    Farm  Family 


1 
2 

3 
k 

5 
6 
7 


$2,100 
$2,725 
$3,^50 
$U,200 
$U,925 
$5,550 
$6,200 


$1,800 
$2,325 
$2,950 
$3,575 
$^,200 
$*+,725 
$5,275 


For  families  with  more  than  seven  members, 
add  $650  for  each  additional  member  in 
a  nonfarm  family  and  $550  for  each  addi- 
tional member  in  a  farm  family. 
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An  estimated  37,900  or  85  percent  of  those  -who  "will  need  manpower  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  197^  are  nonpoor.    These  are  people  who  will  experience  some 
period  of  unemployment  due  to  either  seasonality,  structural  changes,  or 
are  just  temporarily  between  jobs;  or  will  be  underutilized  due  to  a  shortage 
of  work  or  some  other  barrier  to  full-time  employment. 

The  remaining  6,800  poor  in  need  of  manpower  assistance  are  further  divided 
into  those  that  are  disadvantaged  and  other  poor.    There  are  an  estimated 
6,200  disadvantaged  individuals  living  in  the  Worcester  SMSA.    The  600 
other  poor  are  members  of  poor  families  but  do  not  have  the  impediments  char- 
acteristic of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  disadvantaged  individuals  are  further  subdivided  into  the  unemployed 
and  underutilized.    Of  these,  76  percent  are  underutilized  because  (l)  they 
are  employed  part-time  due  to  labor  surpluses  or  plant  shutdowns;  (2)  are 
employed  full-time  but  do  not  earn  a  sufficient  amount  to  raise  their  family 
income  above  the  poverty  level;  (3)  or  are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  could 
be,  provided  that  they   had  sufficient  training  or  assistance  to  remove 
their  various  barriers  to  employment. 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  6,200  disadvantaged  individuals  in  the 
Worcester  SMSA  who  will  be  in  need  of  employment- related  assistance  during 
the  coming  year,  with  at  least  U50  of  this  number  living  in  the  Model 
Cities  area.    Of  the  total  number,  37  percent  will  be  female,  and  63  per- 
cent male.    To  be  classified  as  disadvantaged,  an  individual  must  be 
poor,  or  member  of  a  poor  family  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and 
is  one  of  the  following:  (l)  a  school  dropout;  (2)  a  member  of  a  minority 
group;  (3)  under  22  years  of  age;  (h)  k$  years  of  age  or  older;  or  (5)  handi- 
capped. 

Of  the  6,200  disadvantaged,  it  is  assumed  that  250  will  be  members  of  a 
minority,  kOO  handicapped,  1,300  under  22,  2,100  in  the  k-5  or  over  age 
group,  and  800  will  be  school  dropouts.    Some  3,900  will  have  family  incomes 
at  or  not  25  percent  less  than  the  established  poverty  levels,  while  2,300  will 
have  incomes  75  percent  less  than  the  poverty  level.    Welfare  recipients  will 
comprise  about  20  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  group.    In  addition,  about 
500  Vietnam-era  Veterans    will  be  considered  as  disadvantaged  because  they 
remain  unemployed  more  than  three  months. 
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8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

There  are  37,SX)Q  individuals  who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
disadvantaged  but  will  require  employment-related  assistance  at  some  time 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.    More  than  25  percent  (9,800)  of  this  group 
are  classified  as  near-poor,  that  is,  their  family  incomes  are  not  more 
than  25  percent  above  the  poverty  level. 

Many  of  these  workers  are  in  the  22  to  kk  age  bracket  and  work  in  in- 
dustries such  as  contract  construction  where  seasonal  layoffs  are  a 
common  occurrence.    Another  group  subject  to  intermittent  seasonal 
displacement  are  workers  from  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  industry 
where  slowdowns  customarily  take  place  after  the  winter  holiday  season 
and  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.    Many  of  the  workers  in  this 
latter  industry  are  females  in  the  over-45  age  category  who  are  quite 
accustomed  to  these  temporary  layoffs  and  are  satisfied  to  draw  un- 
employment benefits  while  awaiting  recall  by  their  regular  employers. 
Unfortunately,  another  portion  of  this  same  class  of  older  workers 
have  been  permanently  separated  from  establishments  that  have  gone  out  of 
business  in  the  last  year  or  two.    These  individuals  will  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  assistance  in  securing  new  employment  since  most  of 
them  have  skills  and  abilities  that  are  limited  to  the  retail  sales  field, 
and  their  age  is  a  great  hindrance  to  learning  new  skills. 


Other  groups  of  workers  who  undergo  spells  of  temporary  unemployment  are 
from  the  manufacturing  sector  where  the  leather,  textile,  and  apparel 
industries  have  seasonally  slack  periods  at  varying  times  throughout  the 
year. 


It  is  estimated  that  at  least  5,000  veterans  will  need  employment-related 
assistance  at  sometime  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.    Of  the  total 
number,  some  1,600  will  be  Vietnam-Era  veterans  of  whom  some  500  have 
already  been  included  in  the  disadvantaged  category.    Many  recently-dis- 
charged servicemen  had  no  civilian  working  experience  prior  to  entering 
military  service  and  may  therefore  require  training  and/or  schooling  to 
enable  them  to  secure  suitable  eir.oloyment. 
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Other  individuals  requiring  employment-related  assistance  will  be  young 
people  under  22  who  are  recent  high  school  or  college  graduates  entering 
the  work  force  for  the  first  time.    Still  another  group  are  housewives 
who  wish  to  re-enter  the  work  force  after  remaining  at  home  for  a 
number  of  years.    Most  of  these  females  had  some  training  and  experience 
prior  to  marriage  and  will  need  assistance  in  finding  employers  who  can 
use  their  previously-acquired  skills. 


9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

One  of  the  major  harriers  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  is  lack  of 
education  and  training.    This  is  particularly  a  hindrance  to  the  younger 
people  who  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  last  year  or  two  and  attempted 
to  find  work  at  a  time  when  the  labor  market  was  glutted  with  well- 
experienced  workers  who  had  been  displaced  during  the  recent  economic 
recession.    Few,  if  any,  employers  have  been  interested  in  training  in- 
experienced workers  —  those  who  are  willing  to  train  ordinarily  offer 
minimum  pay  rates  which  attract  few  young  people  and  definitely  do  not 
interest  older  workers  who  have  been  laid  off,  after  many  years  of  work 
at  jobs  requiring  relatively  little  skill,  by  firms  where  large  cutbacks 
have  occurred  because  of  reductions  in  the  volume  of  business. 


Another  handicap  for  the  unemployed  disadvantaged  is  an  inadequate  public 
transportation  system  which  makes  it  difficult  for  those  who  live  within 
the  city  limits  to  accept  employment  that  may  be  available  in  other  towns 
in  the  SMSA.    While  there  is  some  bus  service  from  the  city  to  these 
towns,  schedules  frequently  are  in  conflict  with  hours  of  work  at  these 
outside  firms. 


The  limited  number  of  day-care  facilities  where  the  under-school  age 
children  of  working  mothers  can  be  placed  while  the  mothers  are  at  work 
is  also  a  major  problem.    This  is  particularly  true  for  mothers  who  are 
Welfare  recipients  and  must  rely  on  government  aid  if  they  wish  to  work. 
While  there  are  various  individuals  and  privately  operated  centers 
available,  the  average  cost  of  these  facilities  is  beyond  the  means  of 
the  Welfare  Mothers.    Recently-proposed  cutbacks  in  government  programs 
will  only  intensify  the  seriousness  of  this  problem* 
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Table  A 


Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary- 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Base  Period  Used  FY  1972 


For  Fiscal  Year  197*+ 


Item 


T.    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970 )# 

a.  Age  Distribution: 
16  through  21  years 
22  through  1+1+  years 
i+5  years  and  over 

b.  Members  of  Minority  -  Total 
16  years  and  over 


Numb  pi* 

of  Indivi  duals 

SMSA* 

Model  Cities* 

Total 

Sub  Area 

3^,300 

16,1+00 

36,300 

1,800 

88,1+00 

l+,000 

119,800 

6,300 

9,900 

3,600 

6,100 

2,000 

2. 


3. 


l+. 


Total  Civilian  Work  Force 
(12  month  average  for  year  ending  12/31/72 
Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 
Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Unemployment  Rate 


a. 


b. 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  197^ 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b .  Non-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Non-Poor 

Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category  (12  month  average) 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  Period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 
Services  (Forecast  Period  ) 

a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 
Services  (Forecast  Period) 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services 

9.  Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 


150,500 
139,600 
128,300 
10,900 
7.2 


l+l+,700 

6,800 
6,200 
600 

37,900 
9,8oo 
28,100 


6,200 
1,500 
l+,700 

i,koo 

2,000 
1,300 

1,500 

800 


i,6oo 

2,200 


3,500 

3,ioo 

3,100 
1+00 

11.1+ 


2,000 

500 
1+50 
50 

1,500 
500 
1,000 


1+50 
50 

1+00 
50 

150 
200 

100 

IMA 


USA 

700 
1,200 


#  Rounded  to  100 

*  Based  on  1970  Census  Data 
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Table  1 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1974 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA  Base  Period  Used    Calendar  Year  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  F.Y  1974 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

44,700 

44,700 

a. 

Poor 

6,800 

6,800 

(L)  Disadvantaged 

6,200 

6,200 

(2)    Other  Poor 

oUU 

600 

b. 

Nonpoor 

37,900 

37,900 

( 1 )    Near - Po ver ty 

9,800 

9,800 

(2)    All  other  Nonpoor 

28,100 

28,100 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilised  Disadvantaged, 

Total 

6,200 

6,200 

a. 

Unemployed 

1,500 

1,500 

b. 

Underutilized 

4,700 

4,700 

(1)    Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

1,400 

1,400 

(2)     Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

2,000 

2,000 

(3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

1,300 

1,300 

3.    Total  number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year 


32,700 


32,700 


Table  la 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1974 

Worcester  Model  Cities  Target  Area  Base  Period  Used    C.  Y.  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1974 

I 

II 

1»    Total  Universe,  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  2,000  2,000 

a.    Poor  500  500 

(1)  Disadvantaged  450  450 

(2)  Other  Poor  50  50 

be    Nonpoor  1,500  1,500 

(1)  Near-Poverty  500  500 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor  1,000  1,000 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total  450  450 

a.  Unemployed  50  50 

b.  Underutilised  400  400 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons  50  50 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  150  150 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  200  200 

3.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 

Unemployed  in  Year*  1,200  1,200 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusion 


The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  indicates  that  Hi ,300  in- 
dividuals will  require  employment-related  assistance  at  some  time 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975  >  with  1,900  of  this  number  living  in  the 
Model  Cities  Area.    The  disadvantaged  included  in  the  total  will  be 
6,100  (350  from  Model  Cities),  1,300  of  whom  will  be  unemployed  (50  in 
Model  Cities),  while  U,800  will  be  underutilized  (350  from  Model  Cities) „ 


The  annual  average  Civilian  Work  Force  for  the  calendar  year  1973  was 
152,900  in  the  Worcester  SMSA,  a  continuation  of  its  steady  growth. 
Annual  average  unemployment,  at  9 $300  was  1,600  below  that  of  a  year 
ago,  and  the  annual  average  unemployment  rate  dropped  from  7*2  to  6.0 
percent  over  the  same  period.    Total  employment  increased  by  U,100 
(from  139>1+00  to  1^3,500),  a  reflection  of  the  general  improvement  in 
business  conditions  which  began  late  in  1972.    However,  the  outlook  for 
fiscal  1975  is  rather  unpredictable  at  present,  largely  due  to  this 
winter's  energy  shortage,  the  rapidly  rising  interest  rates  on  loans 
for  business  expansion,  and  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  consumer 
attitude  toward  new  purchases  in  the  face  of  the  above  circumstances. 


Major  barriers  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  are  lack  of  education 
and  training,  Inadequate  public  transportation,  and  Insufficient  day- 
care centers  for  pre- school  children  whose  mothers  are  welfare  recipients. 


2.    Description  of  Area 


a.    Definition  of  Area 

The  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  SMSA  is  situated  entirely  within  Worcester 
County,  and  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  39  miles 
vest  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.    The  area  consists  of  the  city  of  Worcester 
and  the  towns  of  Auburn,  Berlin,  Boy Is ton,  Brookfield,  East  Brookfield, 
Grafton,  Holden,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Northborough,  Northbridge,  North 
Brookfield,  Oxford,  Paxton,  Shrewsbury,  Spencer,  Sterling,  Sutton,  Upton, 
We s thorough,  and  West  Boy Is ton.    The  towns  of  Paxton  and  Sterling  were 
added  to  the  Worcester  SMSA  in  October  1963.    The  Worcester  SMSA  is  the 
third  largest  SMSA  in  the  State,  ranking  behind  only  the  Boston  and 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  SMSA.    In  terms  of  density,  however,  it  is 
7th  in  the  state  with  a  total  land  area  of  495.5  square  miles  and  a 
density  of  only  725  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  Worcester  Model  Cities  Area  is  for  the  most  part  contiguous  with 
Census  Tracts  13,  14,  and  15  in  the  city  of  Worcester.    This  is  the 
highest  density  residential  area  within  Worcester,  comprised  mostly  of 
multiple  family  dwellings  situated  very  close  to  each  other.    This  is 
also  the  area  with  the  most  serious  social  problems  within  the  city  of 
Worcester.    The  Model  City  area  encompasses  nearly  one  square  mile  with  a 
density  of  about  17,000  persons  per  square  mile. 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

During  1973  the  Worcester  SMSA  maintained  a  high  level  of  economic  activity, 
with  average  employment  for  the  year  reaching  a  record  total  of  143,500, 
surpassing  the  previous  high  of  139>400  in  1973.    The  largest  contributors 
to  this  advance  were  in  durable  goods  manufacturing,  with  machinery  adding 
the  most  and  miscellaneous  nondurable  goods  industries  the  next  greatest 
numbers.    The  boom  in  capital  goods  purchases  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
increase  as  additions  to  plant  and  equipment  were  widespread.    In  non- 
manufacturing  the  greatest  employment  growth  occurred  among  services. 

Unemployment  declined  considerably  over  the  year  but  as  a  percent  of  work 
force  the  rate  remained  well  above  the  boom  years  of  1964-1970.  A 
measure  of  its  improvement  over  the  immediately  preceding  years  is  that 
no  month  of  1973  reached  the  unemployment  rate  of  7.2  percent,  which  was 
the  average  rate  for  both  1971  and  1972. 

An  ominous  cloud  on  the  horizon  at  the  end  of  the  year  1973  was  an  "energy 
crises",  which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  oil  embargo,  and  began  to  affect 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  and  personal  mobility.    However,  the 
outlook  for  the  SMSA  remains  basically  strong.    One  of  the  biggest  pluses 
for  the  economy  during  1974  will  come  from  the  anticipated  completion  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  sod  the  continued  construc- 
tion of  the  adjoining  hospital,  which  has  a  completion  date  of  1975. 
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c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 


Over  the  decade  from  i960  to  1970,  the  population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA 
had  a  net  gain  of  only  15,  1+30  people  or  an  increase  of  1+.7  percent,  a 
considerably  smaller  rate  of  growth  than  was  experienced  by  either  the 
state  or  the  country  over  the  same  period.    A  decrease  of  more  than  10,000 
people  in  the  city  of  Worcester  during  the  10-year  period  followed  the  same 
pattern  that  occurred  in  most  of  the  central  cities  throughout  the  state 
and  the  nation.    Simultaneously,  the  other  21  towns  in  the  SMSA  expanded 
by  a  total  of  25,1+37  people  or  nearly  18.0  percent. 


Comparison  of  Changes  in  Population  196O-I97O 


Division  j 

1970 

I960 

Percent 
Change 

United  States 

203,181+,  772 

179,323,175 

+13.3 

Massachusetts 

5,689,170 

5,1^8,578 

+10.5 

Worcester  SMSA 

3^,320 

328,898 

+  1+.7 

Worcester  City 

176,572 

186,587 

-  5.U 

Remainder  of  SMSA 

167, 7*+8 

ll+2,311 

+17.9 

The  two  most  significant  changes  that  took  place  in  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  between  19&0  and  1970  were  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  16-2U  age  group  and  the  growth  of  the  minority  group  population. 
There  were  over  lU,000  more  young  people  in  the  afore -mentioned  age  group 
in  1970  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  10-year  period,  or  a  total  rise  of  1+0.6 
percent.    The  entry  into  the  work  force  of  many  of  these  young  people  during 
the  past  three  years  has  compounded  the  unemployment  problems  in  the  SMSA 
since  considerable  numbers  of  them  lacked  education  and/or  training, 
either  or  both  of  which  were  mandatory  to  secure  employment  during  the 
recent  economic  slump. 

In  i960,  the  local  minority  group  population  was  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  total  SMSA  population,  or  approximately  2,800.    By  1970,  this  figure 
had  expanded  to  9,900,  with  5,000  of  this  number  the  Spanish -speaking  who  have 
come  to  the  area  mostly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  I96CS.    The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  enumerates  the  Spanish- speaking  as  white  but  their  social  and 
economic  characteristics  are  much  more  closely  aligned  with  the  nonwhites. 
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Table  1 


Population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  City  and  Towns 
and  Percent  Change  1960-1970 


Population 

Population 

Percent 

Place 

1970 

1960 

Change 

Worcester  SMSA 

344,320 

328,890 

+  4.7 

Worcester  City 

176,572 

186,587 

-  5.4 

Town  8 

Auburn 

15,347 

14,047 

+  9.3 

Berlin 

2,099 

1,742 

+20.5 

Boy 1 8 ton 

2,774 

2,367 

+17.2 

Brookfleld 

2,063 

1,751 

+17.8 

East  Brookfleld 

1,800 

1,533 

+17.4 

Grafton 

11,659 

10,627 

+  9.7 

Hoi den 

12,564 

10,117 

+24.2 

Leicester 

9,140 

8,177 

+11.8 

Mlllbury 

11 ,987 

9,623 

+24.6 

Northborough 

9,218 

6,687 

+37.8 

Northbridge 

11,795 

10,800 

+  9,2 

North  Brookfleld 

3,967 

3,616 

+  9.7 

Oxford 

10,345 

9,282 

+11.5 

Pax ton 

3,731 

2,399 

+55.5 

Shrewsbury 

19,196 

16,622 

+15.5 

Spencer 

8,779 

7,838 

+12.0 

Sterling 

4,247 

3,193 

+33.0 

Sutton 

4,590 

3,638 

+26.2 

Upton 

3,484 

3,127 

+11.4 

We s thorough 

12,594 

9,599 

+31.2 

West  Boylston 

6,369 

5,526 

+15.3 

Source:    Ue  So  Census 
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The  count  of  5>000  Spanish- speaking  has  been  derived  from  estimates  of  local 
authorities  and  organisations  who  ha^  worked  closely  with  this  ethnic  group 
during  the  last  few  years.    The  Negro  population  ha^  increased  by  1,300 
(29kOO  to  3,700)  between  i960  and  1970,  while  all  othey  races  (Oriental, 
Indian,  Fillipino,  etc.)  expanded  from  U00  to  1,200. 

According  to  the  1970  Decennial  Census,  the  V/or coster  SJMSA  had  a  total  white 
work  force  of  1^3,200,  with  138,100  employed  and  5,100  unemployed.    At  the 
same  time,  the  black  minority  work  force  was  1,312  —  } ,227  employed  and  85 
unemployed.    Other  minority  work  force  had  a  total  of  39*4  individuals,  with 
375  employed  and  19  unemployed.    The  Spanish  American  work  force  consisted 
of  835  individuals  —  802  employed  and  33  unemployed. 

The  Model  Cities  area  of  Worcester  is  composed  of  parts  of  four  census  tracts 
in  the  city  of  Worcester.    Operation  of  this  project  did  not  get  fully  under- 
way until  late  in  1970  and  comparison  of  data  from  the  i960  and  1970  census 
indicates  numerous  changes  over  the  10-year  period  in  both  the  population 
count  and  labor  force  characteristics.    In  1970,  the  actual  population  of  the 
Model  City  was  16,1+00,  a  decline  of  18.6  percent  from  the  i960  figure.  There 
were  800  nonwhites  in  i960— by  the  end  of  the  decade  this  figure  had  grown  to 
1,600.    Additionally,  some  2,000  persons  of  Spanish  surname  have  moved  into 
the  area  in  recent  years.    The  overall  decrease  in  population  was  partly 
caused  by  Urban  Renewal  programs,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more  than 
1,000  housing  units,  and  partly  to  the  outmigration  of  people  from  the  central 
city  to  the  suburbs. 

Another  noticeable  change  over  the  ten-year  period  has  occurred  in  the  various 
age  categories  where  the  major  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  16-2U  group  as 
well  as  in  those  persons  65  and  over.    These  two  groups  comprise  more  than 
35 »0  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Model  City  area  and  present  many 
problems  which  are  serious  barriers  to  employment,  such  as  lack  of  education 
and  training,  mental  and  physical  handicaps  and  (particularly  among  the 
younger  individuals)  a  general  indifference  to  finding  and  keeping  steady 
employment* 

Although  some  federal  funding  has  been  reduced,  the  new  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  will  provide  new  funds  for  manpower  programs  in 
the  high  unemployment  Model  City  and  Poverty  Target  Areas  of  the  City  of 
Worcester,  and  also  in  the  towns  of  Boylston  and  Paxton  in  the  SMSA. 
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3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Annual  average  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  jumped  by 
2,800  workers  over  the  year  from  1972  to  1973,  the  largest  increase  in 
over  ten  years.    Unlike  the  situation  in  the  previous  year,  durable  goods 
experienced  most  of  the  gain,  with  nondurablea  remaining  almost  static. 
Most  of  the  increased  activity  occurred  in  the  Nonelectrical  Machinery 
industry  (up  1,200  workers),  which  also  helped  to  boost  Primary  Metals 
(+300)  and  Fabricated  Metals  (+200).    Even  the  long  declining  Leather  and 
Leather  Products  industry  added  200,  its  first  increase  in  employment 
since  1966. 

Although  nonmanuf acturing  gained  the  fewest  numbers  of  any  year  in  the  past 
decade,  all  industry  groups  made  slight  advances,  except  Construction  which 
held  steady  at  the  disappointingly  low  level  of  1972,  and  Transportation, 
Communications,  and  Utilities,  which  has  not  shown  any  change  for  four  years. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  clouded  by  the  uncertainties  of  the 
general  rate  of  inflation  and  federal  government  reactions  to  it,  along  with 
the  effects  of  energy  shortages  and  escalated  energy  costs.    However,  in- 
dustry plans  for  capital  goods  spending  should  continue  to  provide  strength 
in  the  durable  goods  sector.    Only  moderate  growth  is  foreseen  in  non- 
manufacturing  ,  mostly  in  trade  and  service. 


h.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

The  number  of  job  openings  listed  on  the  Worcester  Job  Bank  in  1973  ran 
generally  higher  than  in  the  previous  year  until  the  end  of  the  year  when 
the  "energy  crisis"  led  many  firms  to  reduce  hiring  plans  to  a  bare  minimum. 
The  peak  demand  month  was  October  with  5,539  listed  openings.    The  greatest 
need  (21. k  percent)  was  in  the  Machine  Trade  especially  metal  machinery 
followed  by  Bench  Work  (15.2  percent).    By  December,  however,  openings  listed 
had  fallen  to  3,277  which  was  below  those  listed  for  December  1972.    The  same 
profile  of  occupations  needed  continued  throughout  the  year  with  Service, 
Clerical  and  Sales  and  Miscellaneous  categories  all  in  considerable  demand. 

As  many  of  the  unemployed  lack  the  specific  skills  required  for  many  job 
openings,  many  jobs  continued  to  be  unfilled  despite  an  average  of  9,300  un- 
employed over  the  year  in  the  SMSA..    In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  jobs 
listed  on  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  Job  Bank  many  other  positions 
are  advertised  in  the  classified  advertisement  section  of  the  Worcester  and 
area  newspapers.    Employers  have  been  able  to  be  more  selective  in  their 
hiring  since  the  onset  of  the  recession  in  1970  swelled  the  numbers  of  un- 
employed.   Many  of  the  unemployed  were  older  workers,  with  manufacturing 
experience  technical  backgrounds  who  have  found  it  difficult  to  find  employ- 
ment in  the  current  job  market. 
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The  year  197^  should  see  a  tighter  Job  market  until  the  advent  of  spring 
when  a  more  confident  businese  climate  leads  to  more  hiring.    Workers  for 
the  Machine  Trade  are  still  needed,  as  are  many  of  the  relatively  low 
paying  service  positions  in  health  and  medical  facilities.    The  University 
of  Massachusetts  will  need  to  double  the  staff  of  its  new  Medical  School. 
This  will  include  clerical,  maintenance,  and  secretarial,  as  well  as, 
teaching  personnel. 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

During  calendar  year  1973  there  was  an  average  of  9,300  unemployed  workers 
in  the  Worcester  SMSA,  the  lowest  number  since  1970,  but  still  the  third 
highest  in  the  past  decade.    The  annual  average  unemployment  rate  was  6.0 
percent,  considerably  lower  than  the  state  average  of  6.7  percent,  but 
still  well  above  the  national  average  of  U.9  percent,  although  it  approached 
the  national  rate  with  a  5.0  percent  rate  in  October  1973. 

A  survey  of  benefit  payments  to  totally  unemployed  workers  shows  that  for 
each  month  of  1973  the  greatest  number  of  persons  collecting  regular  UI 
benefit  payments  were  from  the  manufacturing  industries,  with  former 
employees  of  trade  establishments  the  second  most  numerous.     Whereas  in 
1972,  workers  unemployed  from  the  Nonelectrical  Machinery  industry  were 
the  most  numerous,  the  strong  activity  in  this  industry  during  1973  ex- 
tensively reduced  its  claimsload.    In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
Leather  industry  had  the  most  benefit  recipients,  with  Primary  and  Fabri- 
cated Metal  leading  in  the  middle  months.    In  the  final  months  of  the  year 
former  Textile  workers  were  the  predomenant  category. 

In  April  and  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  197**,  unemployment  should  drop 
back  below  6.0  percent  as  the  basic  strength  of  the  economy  of  the  SMSA 
asserts  itself  despite  the  many  uncertainties  of  the  day.    The  influx  of 
students  and  graduates  will  swell  the  work  force  from  June  through  August 
causing  another  jump  in  unemployment,  but  by  the  end  of  the  summer  a 
further  decline  should  occur.    Over  the  calendar  year  197^ >  however,  there 
will  probably  be  somewhat  higher  unemployment  than  that  which  existed  in  1973. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  different  individuals  who  may  need  employment- related  assistance  at  some 
time  during  fiscal  1975.    The  Universe  of  Need  represents  the  sum  of  (a) 
all  unemployed  persons;  (b)  persons  working  part  time  (less  than  35  hours  a 
week)  for  economic  reasons;  (c)  persons  working  full  time,  but  with  family 
earnings  below  the  poverty  level;  and  (d)  persons  who  are  not  in  the  labor 
force  but  should  be.    It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1975  a  total  of 
Ul,300  win  need  employment-related  assistance  through  manpower  programs* 
This  Is  a  decline  of  39^00  (7„6  percent)  from  the  previous  year. 
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The  matin  divisions  in  the  Universe  of  Need  are  the  poor  and  the  nonpoor. 
Poor  families  and  families  in  near  poverty  are  defined  on  the  basis  of 
nnrnw1  family  income,  by  source  (farm  and  nonfei-o),  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  family  members,  as  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Family  Income  Criteria  for 
Designation  of  Poor  Families  * 


Family  Size 


Nonf arm  Family 


Farm  Family 


1 

2 
3 
k 
5 
6 
7 


$2,200 
2,900 
3,600 
4,300 
5,000 
5,700 
6,Uoo 


$1,870 
2,465 
3,060 

3,655 
4,250 

4,845 
5,440 


*   For  families  with  more  than  seven  members, 
add  $700  for  each  additional  member  in  a 
nonf arm  family  and  $600  for  each  additional 
member  in  a  farm  family 


An  estimated  34,700  or  84  percent  of  those  needing  manpower  assistance  are 
nonpoor.    These  are  people  who  will  experience  some  period  of  unemployment 
resulting  from  either  seasonality,  structural  changes,  or  who  are  just 
temporarily  between  jobs;  or  who  will  be  underutilized  due  to  a  shortage  of 
work  or  some  other  reason  for  less-than- full- time  employment. 

The  remaining  6,600  poor  in  need  of  manpower  assistance  are  further  divided 
into  those  that  are  disadvantaged  and  other  poor.    There  are  an  estimated 
6,100  disadvantaged  individuals  living  in  the  Worcester  SMSA.    The  500  other 
poor  are  members  of  poor  families,  but  do  not  have  impediments  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  disadvantaged  individuals  are  further  sub-divided  into  the  unemployed  and 
underutilized.    Of  these,  4,800  (over  72  percent)  are  underutilized  because 

1)  they  are  employed  part-time  due  to  labor  surpluses  or  plant  shut-downs; 

2)  they  are  employed  full  time  but  do  not  earn  enough  to  raise  their  family 
income  above  the  poverty  level;  (3)  or  are  not  in  the  labor  force,  but  could 
be,  provided  that  they  had  sufficient  training  or  assistance  in  removing 
their  various  barriers  to  employment. 
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7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 


It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  6,100  disadvantaged  individuals  in  the 
Worcester  SMSA  who  will  be  in  need  of  employment- related  assistance  during 
the  coming  year,  with  at  least  350  of  this  number  living  in  the  Model  Cities 
area.    Of  the  total  number,  37  percent  will  be  female,  and  63  percent  male. 
TO  be  classified  as  disadvantaged,  an  individual  must  be  poor,  or  member  of 
a  poor  family  who  does  not  have  suitable  iwpl tffkmt%  and  is  one  of  the 
following:  (l)  a  school  dropout;  (2)  a  member  of  a  Minority  group;  (3)  under 
22  years  of  age;  (4)  45  years  of  age  or  older;  or  (5)  handicapped. 

Of  the  6,100  disadvantaged,  it  is  assumed  that  250  will  be  members  of  a 
minority,  400  handicapped,  1,300  under  22,  2,100  In  the  45  or  over  age  group, 
and  600  will  be  school  dropouts.    Some  3,800  will  nave  family  incomes  at  or 
not  25  percent  less  than  the  established  poverty  levels,  while  2,300  will 
have  incomes  75  percent  less  than  the  poverty  level.    Welfare  recipients 
will  comprise  about  20  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  group.    In  addition, 
about  500  Vietnam-era  Veterans  will  be  considered  as  disadvantaged  because 
they  remain  unemployed  more  than  three  months. 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

There  are  34,700  individuals  who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  the  disadvan- 
taged but  will  require  employment-related  assistance  at  some  time  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.    Nearly  25  percent  (8,900)  of  this  group  are  classi- 
fied as  near-poor,  that  is,  their  family  incomes  are  not  more  than  25 
percent  above  the  poverty  level. 

Many  of  these  workers  are  in  the  22  to  44  age  bracket  and  work  in  industries 
such  as  contract  construction  where  seasonal  layoffs  are  a  common  occurrence. 
Another  group  subject  to  intermittent  seasonal  displacement  are  workers  from 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  industry  where  slowdowns  customarily  take 
place  after  the  winter  holiday  season  and  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.    Many  of  the  workers  in  this  latter  industry  are  females  in  the  over- 
45  age  category  who  are  quite  accustomed  to  these  temporary  layoffs  and  are 
satisfied  to  draw  unemployment  benefits  while  awaiting  recall  by  their 
regular  employers.    Unfortunately,  another  portion  of  this  same  class  of 
older  workers  have  been  permanently  separated  from  establishments  that  have 
gone  out  of  business  in  the  last  year  or  two.    These  individuals  will 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  assistance  in  securing  new  employment  since 
most  of  them  have  skills  and  abilities  that  are  limited  to  the  retail  sales 
field,  and  their  age  is  a  great  hindrance  to  Teaming  new  skills. 

Other  groups  of  workers  who  undergo  spells  of  tumor ary  unemployment  are  from 
the  manufacturing  sector  where  the  leather,  textile,  and  apparel  industries 
have  seasonally  slack  periods  at  varying  times  throughout  the  year. 
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It  is  estimated  that  at  least  5,000  veterans  will  need  employment-related 
assistance  at  sometime  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.    (5f  the  total 
number,  some  2,^00  will  "be  Vietnam-Era  veterans  of  whot^some  500  have 
already  been  included  in  the  disadvantaged  category.    H*ny  recently- 
discharged  servicemen  had  no  civilian  working  experience  prior  to  entering 
military  service  and  may  therefore  require  training  and/or  schooling  to 
enable  them  to  secure  suitable  employment. 

Other  individuals  requiring  employment-related  assistance  will  be  young 
people  under  22  who  are  recent  high  school  or  college  graduates  entering 
the  work  force  for  the  first  time.    Still  another  group  are  housewives 
who  wish  to  reenter  the  work  force  after  remaining  at  home  for  a  number 
of  years.    Most  of  these  females  had  some  training  and  experience  prior 
to  marriage  and  will  need  assistance  in  finding  employers  who  can  use 
their  previously-acquired  skills. 


9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

One  of  the  major  barriers  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  is  lack  of 
education  and  training.    This  is  particularly  a  hindrance  to  the  younger 
people  who  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  last  year  or  two  and  attempted 
to  find  work  at  a  time  when  the  labor  market  was  glutted  with  well- 
experienced  workers  who  had  been  displaced  during  the  recent  economic 
recession.    Few,  if  any,  employers  have  been  interested  in  training  in- 
experienced workers  —  those  who  are  willing  to  train  ordinarily  offer 
minimum  pay  rates  which  attract  few  young  people  and  definitely  do  not 
interest  older  workers  who  have  been  laid  off,  after  many  years  of  work 
at  jobs  requiring  relatively  little  skill,  by  firms  where  large  cutbacks 
have  occurred  because  of  reductions  in  the  volume  of  business. 

Another  handicap  for  the  unemployed  disadvantaged  is  an  inadequate  public 
transportation  system  which  makes  it  difficult  for  those  who  live  within 
the  city  limits  to  accept  employment  that  may  be  available  in  other  towns 
in  the  SMSA.    While  there  is  some  bus  service  from  the  city  to  these 
towns,  schedules  frequently  are  in  conflict  with  hours  of  work  at  these 
outside  firms. 

The  limited  number  of  day-care  facilities  where  the  under- school  age 
children  of  working  mothers  can  be  placed  while  the  mothers  are  at  work 
is  also  a  major  problem.    This  is  particularly  true  for  mothers  who  are 
Welfare  recipients  and  must  rely  on  government  aid  if  they  wish  to  work. 
While  there  are  various  individuals  and  privately  operated  centers 
available,  the  average  cost  of  these  facilities  is  beyond  the  means  of 
the  Welfare  Mothers.    Recently-proposed  cutbacks  in  government  programs 
will  only  intensify  the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 
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Table  A 

Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA 

Base  Period  Used  CY  x973 


For  Fiscal  Year  1975 


litem 


1.  Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970)  # 
a •    Age  Distribution: 

16  through  21  years 
22  through  44  years 
45  years  and  over 
v  b.    Members  of  Minority  -  Total 
16  years  and  over 

2.  Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  12/31/73 

a.  Employed,     Total  (12  month  average) 
(1)     Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  J.975 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a .  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b.  Non-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

4.  Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category  (12  month  average) 

a .  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

70    Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 

a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 
Services  (Forecast  period) 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services 

9.  Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 
during  the  year  

#  Rounded  to  100 

*  Based  on  1970  Census  Data 


Number  of  Individual 


JMSA* 


Model  Cities* 


Tqtal 

Sub -A  roa 

36,300 

1,800 

88,Uoo 

4,000 

119,800 

6,300 

9,900 

3,600 

6,100 

2,000 

152,900 

3,500 

lU3,6oo 

3,150 

132,400 

3,150 

9,300 

350 

6.1 

10.0 

^1,300 

1,900 

6,600 

Uoo 

6,100 

350 

500 

50 

34,700 

1.500 

8,900 

500 

25,800 

1,000 

6,100 

1+00 

1,300 

50 

4,800 

350 

i,4oo 

50 

2,000 

150 

1,1+00 

150 

1,500 

100 

600 

IDA 

5,000 

usa 

2,400 

IMA 

2,500 

800 

29,800 

1,050 
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Table  1 


Univer ge  uf  N eed  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1975 

Worcester,  Massachusetts    SMSA  Base  Period  Used  CY  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1973 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1975 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

1+1,300 

1+1,300 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

6,600 
6,100 
500 

6,600 
6,100 
500 

b .  Nonpoor 

( 1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

3^,700 
8,900 
25,800 

3^,700 
8,900 
25,800 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

6,100 

6,100 

a.  Unemployed 

1,300 

1,300 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  out  should  be 

U,800 
1,1+00 

2,000 

1,1+00 

l+,8oo 
1,1+00 

2,000 
1,1+00 

3. 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year . 

29,800 

29,800 
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Table  la 


Universe  of  Ne'id  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1973 


Worcester  Model  Cities  Area 


Base  Period  Used  CY  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 

Planning 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

CY  1973 

for  FY  1975 

I 

II 

1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

« 

a.  Poor 

( 1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

3.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 


1,858 

1+1+3 
Ul7 

26 

1.JH5 
1+66 
9U9 


U17 
1+5 

372 

Uo 

1U8 
181+ 

1,050 


1,858 

1+1+3 
1+17 

26 

1,1+15 
1+66 
9I+9 


1+17 

*  h5 

372 

Uo 

11+8 
181+ 

1,050 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  Universe  of  Need  for  1976  indicates  that  there  will  be  59,700  indivi- 
duals who  will  require  employment -related  assistance  at  some  time  during 
the  fiscal  year,  with  2,600  of  this  number  living  in  the  Model  Cities 
Area.    The  disadvantaged  included  in  the  total  will  "be  7,100  (lj-70  from 
Model  Cities),  2,100  of  whom  will  be  unemployed    (80  in  Model  Cities), 
while  5,000  will  be  underutilized  (390  from  Model  Cities). 

The  economy  of  the  "Worcester  SM5A  turned  around  in  the  second  half  of  197*+, 
and  unemployment,  which  had  been  running  generally  below  year  before 
figures,  began  to  exceed  them  at  an  accelerating  pace,  as  the  area  fol- 
lowed the  state  and  the  nation  into  a  deepening  recession.    For  much  of 
the  year  it  had  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  of  any  major  SMSA  in  the 
state,  but  by  December  was  second  lowest  to  the  Boston  SMSA.  Employment 
totals  continued  to  exceed  year  before  totals  until  November. 

Although  the  Worcester  economy  has  many  firms  with  good  order  files  and 
prospects  for  1975  >  the  recession  has  not  bottomed  out  yet  and  so  the 
outlook  is  difficult  to  prophesy.    The  actions  of  the  federal  government 
will  largely  determine  the  length  and  depth  of  the  depressed  conditions. 

One  hopeful  program  in  the  Area  is  the  Comprehensive  "Employment  and 
Training  Program,  under  which  the  Worcester  area  (just  part  of  the  SMSA) 
is  a  Prime  Sponsor.    Training  programs  and  public  employment  in  the 
cities  and  town  are  being  rapidly  developed  at  the  beginning  of  1975. 


2.    Description  of  Area 

a.     Definition  of  Area 

The  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  SMSA  is  situated  entirely  within  Worcester 
County,  and  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  39  miles 
west  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.    The  area  consists  of  the  city  of  Worcester 
and  the  towns  of  Auburn,  Berlin,  Boylston,  Brookfield,  East  Brookfield, 
Grafton,  Holden,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Northborough,  Northbridge,  North 
Brookfield,  Oxford,  Paxton,  Shrewsbury,  Spencer,  Sterling,  Sutton,  Upton, 
Westborough,  and  West  Boylston.    The  towns  of  Paxton  and  Sterling  were 
added  to  the  Worcester  SMSA  in  October  1963.    The  Worcester  SMSA  is  the 
third  largest  SMSA  in  the  State,  ranking  behind  only  the  Boston  and 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke  SMSA.    In  terms  of  density,  however,  it  is 
7th  in  the  state  with  a  total  land  area  of  h$3»5  square  miles  and  a  density 
of  only  725  persons  per  square  mile. 
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The  Worcester  Model  Cities  Area  is  for  the  most  part  contiguous  with  Census 
Tracts  13,  lk,  and  15  in  the  city  of  Worcester.    This  is  the  highest 
density  residential  area  within  Worcester,  comprised  mostly  of  multiple 
family  dwellings  situated  very  close  to  each  other.    This  is  also  the  area 
with  the  most  serious  social  problems  within  the  city  of  Worcester.  The 
Model  City  area  encompasses  nearly  one  square  mile  with  a  density  of  about 
17,000  persons  per  square  mile. 

For  the  administration  of  the  programs  of  the  federal  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  a  number  of  consortia  were  set  up  in  197^,  in- 
cluding one  In  the  Worcester  Area.    The  Worcester  Consortium  is  less  exten- 
sive than  the  SMSA  and  includes,  beside  Rutland  which  is  outside  the  SMSA, 
the  following  communities  within  the  SMSA:    Auburn,  Boylston,  Grafton, 
Holden,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Northboro,  Paxton,  Shrewsbury,  Spencer,  West- 
boro,  West  Boylston  and  Worcester. 

b.     Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

During  197^  the  Worcester  SMSA  experienced  moderate  economic  growth  through 
the  fall  of  the  year,  which  was  reflected  in  higher  employment  over  the 
previous  year's  figure  in  every  month  except  June ,  until  the  onset  of  the 
recession  in  November.    For  the  entire  year  employment  averaged  lM*,100, 
an  increase  of  1,500  over  the  average  of  lU2,600  in  1973. 

For  the  year  manufacturing  employment  posted  a  small  gain  (600) ,  thanks 
to  the  performance  of  durable  goods,  which  reached  an  average  employ- 
ment of  30,500,  the  highest  figure  since  1970.    Nonelectrical  machinery 
added  U00,  while  "all  other  durables"  spurted  up  by  700.  Nondurable 
work  rolls  fell  off  by  kOO,  to  13,500,  the  same  level  as  in  1971,  with 
all  sectors  suffering  attrition. 

In  197^  nonmanufacturing  fell  slightly  behind  its  growth  in  1973,  while 
adding  900,  to  reach  89,800.    Contract  construction  fell  to  ^,700,  its 
lowest  since  1966,  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  failed  to  grow  for  the 
first  year  at  least  since  i960,  losing    100  workers.    Much  of  the  slack 
in  hiring  was  taken  up  by  services;  their  addition  of  900  employees  was 
the  largest  gain  since  1968,  and  the  number  of  workers,  25,500,  came 
closer  to  the  number  in  trade,  27,500. 

Unemployment  exceeded  1973  levels  during  each  month  of  the  year  for  an 
average  of  10,U00,  which  was  only  hOO  less  than  the  level  attained  during 
the  previous  recession  in  1971.    The  unemployment  rate  followed  the  same 
pattern.    Although  its  average  rate  of  6.7  percent  was  less  than  in 
1971,  the  December  rate  of  8.1  percent  was  1.5  percentage  points  higher 
than  that  of  December  1971. 
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With  the  downturn  in  the  economy  now  officially  labelled  a  recession  the 
Worcester  area  will  he  further  affected  through  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1975  and  fiscal  year  1976.    However,  there  remains  considerable  strength 
in  the  capital  goods  industries,  such  as  nonelectrical  machinery  (SIC  35) 
and  abrasives  (SIC  32),  which  have  long  term  order  files  from  domestic 
firms  engaged  in  capital  expansion  programs  and  from  the  export  trade. 
There  is  a  feeling  by  economic  analysts  that  the  area  will  weather  the  - 
recession  fairly  well  if  it  does  not  continue  for  longer  than  six  months 
or  so. 

In  non manufacturing  the  weak  construction  industry  was  hurt  by  consumer 
worries  about  unemployment  as  well  as  high  mortgage  rates,  but  federal 
government  efforts  to  turn  the  economy  around  may  provide  some  stimulus. 
Trade  will  continue  to  stagnate  until  general  conditions  improve,  but 
the  completion  of  a  new  mid-town  mall  in  Worcester  on  the  site  of  the 
Woolworth  store  (which  closed  in  197*0  will  see  the  opening  of  up  to  30 
stores  by  Easter  1975.    Efforts  to  prevent  further  store  closings  in 
downtown  Worcester  also  should  be  taken.    A  boost  to  employment  in  the 
services  and  state  government  will  come  when  the  University  of  Mass.  Medical 
school  enrolls  its  first  full  class  of  100  in  September  1975  and  opens 
its  new  $53  million  university  hospital  in  the  spring. 

One  of  the  indicators  of  declining  activity  during  197*+  vas  a  reduction 
in  the  weekly  hours  of  production  workers  from  1+1.6  hours  in  December 
1973  to  1+0.1  hours  in  December  197^.    The  decline  occurred  in  both 
durable  and  nondurable  manufacturing. 


Table  of  Hours  and  Earnings,  Worcester  SMS  A 

Table  1 


Items 

Proc 

luction  Worker  Averages 

Weekly  Earnings 

Weekly  Hours 

Hourly  Earnings 

Dec.  74    Dec.  73 

Dec.  7*+    Dec.  73 

Dec.  7^ 

1  Dec.  73 

Manufacturing-Total 

$181.25 

$172.22 

1+0.1 

1+1.6 

$l+.52 

$l+.ll+ 

Durable  Goods -Total 

Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  products 
Machinery  (exc. electrical) 
Other  durable  goods 

$196.2H 
21+0.1+6 

l67.ll 
203.1+6 

$186.62 
222.53 
153.11 
195.72 

1+1.1+ 
1+3.8 
1+2.2 
1+2.3 

1+3.2 
1+5.6 
1+1+.9 
1+3.3 

$l+.7l+ 
5A9  . 
3.961/ 
1+.81 

$l+.32 
1+.88 
3.1+1 
1+.52 

nondurable  Goods -Total 
Textile  mill  products 
Leather  &  leather  products 

$11+8.08 
11+1.72 
112.1+9 

$ll+1.3l+ 
137.86 
101.96 

37.3 
38.2 

31+.1+ 

38.2 
39.5 
3I+.I 

$3.97 
3.71 
3-27 

$3.70 
3.^9 
2.99 

Other  nondurable  goods 


1/    Lay  off 


) 
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c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 


Over  the  decade  from  i960  to  1970,  the  population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA 
had  a  net  gain  of  only  15,1*30    people  or  an  increase  of  I*.  7  percent,  a 
considerably  smaller  rate  of  growth  than  was  experienced  by  either  the 
state  or  the  country  over  the  same  period.    A  decrease  of  more  than  10,000 
people  in  the  city  of  Worcester  during  the  10-year  period  followed  the 
same  pattern  that  occurred  in  most  of  the  central  cities  throughout  the 
state  and  the  nation.    Simultaneously,  the  other  21  towns  in  the  SMSA 
expanded  by  a  total  of  25,1*37  people  or  nearly  18.0  percent. 

Table  2 

Comparison  of  Changes  in  Population  1960-1970 


Division 

1970 

i960 

Percent 
Change 

United  States 

203,181+,  772 

179,323,175 

+13.3 

Massachusetts 

5,689,170 

5,11*8,578 

+10.5 

Worcester  SMSA 

3l&,320 

328,898 

+  1^.7 

Worcester  City 

176,572 

186,587 

-  5.1* 

Remainder  of  SMSA 

167, 7^ 

lU2,3H 

+17.9 

The  two  most  significant  changes  that  took  place  in  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  between  i960  and  1970  were  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  l6-2k  age  group  and  the  growth  of  the  minority  group 
population.    There  were  over  ll+-,000  more  young  people  in  the  afore-mentioned 
age  group  in  1970  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  10-year  period,  or  a  total 
rise  of  U0.6  percent. 

3y  1975  according  to  projections  of  the  younger  age  groups  in  the  1970 
census,  the  16-2U  group  had  grown  another  8,900  to  59,236,  a  gain  of 
17.7  percent.    This  is  without  all  owing  for  any  excess  of  in-mi  grants 
over  out-migrants,  which  could  partly  be  responsible  for  the  estimated 
growth  in  population  of  the  SMSA,  which  had  approached  372, ikh  by 
July  1,  1973,  according  to  a  federal  census  estimate. 
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Table  3 


Population  of  the  Worcester  SMSA  City  and  Towns 
and  Percent  Change  1960-1970 


Populat 1 on 

Populat  1  on 

Percent 

Place 

1970 

190  0 

Change 

Worcester  SM3A 

3^,320 

328,890 

+  k.7 

Worcester  City 

176,572 

186,587 

-  5.U 

✓  • 

Towns 

Auburn 

ill  0U7 

+  Q  ^ 

2  OQQ 

1  714-2 

+20  5 

"RottI  c*t* on 

2  ^67 

+17  2 
•X  [  »c 

£  x  vx/ju  xeiu 

3  7^1 
X,  /  >x 

+17  8 
•X  (  •  u 

XjcLo  L»    CI  UUJii  1CJ.U 

1 

x,i>JJ 

+17  li 

■  X  (  •*+ 

in  627 

+  Q  7 

Hoi  den 

x2.56i+ 

10.117 

+2U.2 

Leicester 

9,1^0 

8,177 

+11.8 

MUlhury 

11,987 

9,623 

+2U.6 

Northborough 

9,218 

6,687 

+37.8 

Northbridge 

11,795 

10,800 

+  9.2 

North  Brookfield 

3,967 

3,616 

+  9.7 

Oxford 

10,3^5 

9,282 

+11.5 

Paxton 

3,731 

2,399 

+55.5 

Shrewsbury 

19,196 

16,622 

+15.5 

Spencer 

8,779 

7,838 

+12.0 

Sterling 

3,193 

+33.0 

Sutton 

k,590 

3,638 

+26.2 

Upton 

3,m 

3,127 

Westborough 

12,59^ 

9,599 

+31.2 

West  Boylston 

6,369 

5,526 

+15.3 

Source:    U.S.  Census,  1970 
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The  entry  into  the  labor  force  of  many  of  these  young  people  during  the 
past  four  years  has  compounded  the  unemployment  problems  in  the  SM3A 
since  considerable  numbers  of  them  lacked  sufficient  education  and/or 
training    to  secure  employment  during  this  period.    Furthermore,  the 
continued  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  the  entire  labor  force  at  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  number  employed  has  made  the  competi- 
tion for  jobs  keen  even  for  those  with  experience  and  skills.    From  the 
census  month  of  April  1970  to  April  197*+  the  labor  force  grew  by  5-2 
percent,  from  lU6,700  to  15^,300,  while  employment  grew  by  only  2.0  per- 
cent, from  lUl,600  to  lkh,5C0.    Comparative  growth  for  the  full  year 
197**-  over  1970  was  U.7  percent  for  the  labor  force  against  2.1  percent 
for  the  employed. 

In  I960,  the  local  minority  group  population  was  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  total  SMSA  population,  or  approximately  2,800.    By  1970,  this 
figure  had  expanded  to  7,279  with  2,kl6  of  this  number  the  Spanish- 
speaking  who  have  come  to  the  area  mostly  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
I960' s.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census  enumerates  the  Spanish- speaking  as 
white  but  their  social  and  economic  characteristics  are  much  more  clossly 
aligned  with  the  nonwhites.    A  representative  of  the  Hispanic  community 
believes  that  their  numbers  have  since  increased  to  about  5*000,  but 
this  could  not  be  confirmed  by  governmental  authorities. 

The  Black  population  increased  by  1,300  (2,U00  to  3,700)  between  i960 
and  1970,  while  all  other  races  (Oriental,  Indian,  Filipino,  etc.) 
expanded  from  hOO  to  1,200.    Their  percentage  of  the  total  population 
is  not  believed  to  have  appreciably  changed  in  the  interim. 

According  to  the  1970  Decennial  Census,  the  Worcester  SMSA  had  a  total 
white  work  force  of  ll+3,2CO,  with  138,100  employed  and  5,100  unemployed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  black  minority  work  force  was  1,312  —  1,227  employed 
and  85  unemployed.    Other  minority  work  force  had  a  total  of  39^  individuals 
with  375  employed  and  19  unemployed.    The  Spanish  American  work  force  con- 
sisted of  835  individuals  —  802  employed  and  33  unemployed. 

The  Model  Cities  area  of  Worcester  is  composed  of  parts  of  four  census 
tracts  in  the  city  of  Worcester.    Operation  of  this  project  did  not  get 
fully  underway  until  late  in  1970  and  comparison  of  data  from  the  i960 
and  1970  census  indicates  numerous  changes  over  the  10-year  period  in  both 
the  population  count  and  labor  force  characteristics.    In  1970,  the  actual 
population  of  the  Model  City  was  l6,U00,  a  decline  of  18.6  percent  from 
the  i960  figure.    There  were  800  nonwhites  in  i960 — by  the  end  of  the  decade 
this  figure  had  grown  to  1,600.    Additionally,  some  2,000  persons  of  Spanish 
surname  have  moved  into  the  area  in  recent  years.    The  overall  decrease 
in  population  was  partly  caused  by  Urban  Renewal  programs,  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  more  than  1,000  housing  units,  and  partly  to  the  outmigra- 
tion  of  people  from  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs. 
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Another  noticeable  change  over  the  ten-year  period  has  occurred  in  the 
various  age  categories  where  the  major  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  16-2*+ 
group  as  well  as  in  those  persons  65  and  over.    These  two  groups  comprise 
more  than  35  »0  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Model  City  area 
and  present  many  problems  which  are  serious  barriers  to  employment,  such 
as  lack  of  education  and  training,  mental  and  physical  handicaps  and 
(particularly  among  the  younger  individuals)  a  general  indifference  to 
finding  and  keeping  steady  employment. 


3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

The  backbone  of  the  Worcester  area  economy  is  the  durable  goods  segment 
of  manufacturing,  and  it  is  expected  to  weather  the  current  recession 
with  moderate  cutbacks  unless  the  duration  is  protracted.    In  197*+  the 
durable  goods  segment  included  30,500  workers. 

Nonelectrical  machinery  employment  increased  in  calendar  year  197*+  to 
9,000  employees.    Although  employment  gains  were  only  one  third  those 
of  the  previous  year  (*+00  vs.  1,200)  the  total  was  the  highest  reached 
since  1969.    The  major  employer  makes  textile  preparatory  machinery  and 
graphics  equipment,  with  90  percent  of  its  market  overseas,  and  has  a 
good  order  file  through  1975.    The  machine  tool  sector  continues  at  a 
good  pace  for  such  products  as  internal  grinding  machines  and  numerically 
controlled  machining  centers.    A  supplier  of  grinding  wheels,  largely  to 
the  automotive  industry,  has  orders  through  the  first  quarter  of  1975  , 
but  will  need  a  return  to  higher  auto  production  beyond  then.    A  manufac- 
turer of  specialty  wire  products  finished  a  plant  addition  in  the  fall 
of  197*+  and  expects  a  15  percent  increase  in  sales  in  1975,  down  somewhat 
from  their  20-25  percent  gains  in  197*+ •    Another  manufacturer  of  hybrid 
circuits  for  the  manufacturers  of  major  electronic  equipment  in  the  military 
and  aerospace  fields  is  seeking  export  markets  and  has  good  prospects  for 
1975*    A  producer    of  ventilation  systems  for  the  marine  industry,  turbine 
generators  and  inert  gas  systems  for  ocean  tankers  is  advertising  exten- 
sively for  more  workers,  and  has  expanded  its  facilities  and  equipment 
to  meet  its  large  order  file.    Other  firms  in  this  industry  which  remain 
strong  are  those  making  packaging  machinery,  paper  making  machines, 
industrial  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  compressors,  and  water  treat- 
ment equipment  and.  systems. 

The  fabricated  metals  industry  gave  employment  to  7,000  in  197*+,  making 
it  the  second  largest  manufacturing  group.    Although  down  by  100  from  the 
previous  year's  figure,  work  rolls  had  begun  to  erode  badly  late  in  the 
year  and  by  December  were  off  by  500  from  the  same  month  in  1973*  The 
making  of  valves  is  one  of  the  major  segments  of  the  industry  and  includes 
four  firms  in  the  area.    These  firms  provide  for  about  one  third  of  the 
domestic  ball  valve  market  and  about  one  twelfth  of  the  total  American 
market  for  all  types  of  industrial  valves.    They  expect  to  have  a  good 


1975  and  at  least  two  are  planning  to  expand  their  facilities  this  year 
and  next,  "which  will  result  in  the  addition  of  100  workers  in  1975  and 
up  to  70  in  1976.    Markets  for  their  products  are  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  the  steel  industry,  and  chemical  processing  firms.    A  local 
firm  producing  steam  generators  for  electrical  utilities  will  enlarge 
its  plant  in  1975.       Although  some  orders  have  "been  deferred  "because 
of  the  cost  squeeze  faced  "by  utilities,  their  facilities  will  have  to 
he  eventually  enlarged  to  meet  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  power. 
The  markets,  especially  abroad,  remain  strong  for  many  types  of  industrial 
machines  made  in  the  area;    their  customers  are  in  the  leather,  paper, 
textile,  fur  and  woodworking  industries.    Firms  which  make  wire  hardware 
and  fasteners  have  a  less  certain  future  in  1975  "because  of  the  softness 
in  housing  and  auto  manufacturing.    Military  purchases  are  providing  a 
firm  market  for  some  machine  tools. 

Primary  metals  showed  no  change  in  employment,  staying  at  U,900.  Although 
it  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  third  largest  manufacturing  industry  in 
respect  to  payroll,  by  June  197*+  its  employment  had  fallen  behind  stone, 
clay,  and  glass.  The  largest  employer  in  this  industry  expects-  steady 
growth  in  both  its  aerospace  division  and  diesel  components  division; 
however,  its  specialized  forging   products  and  land  preparation  implements 
are  somewhat  vulnerable  to  development  in  capital  goods  expansion  and  in 
construction  in  general.    Firms  making  steel  and  wire  expect  a  slow  start 
in  1975 ,  but  a  strong  finish.    Production  of  telephone  cables  and  computer 
and  telephone  interconnects  has  good  long  range  prospects  even  though 
there  was  a  slowing  down  in  orders. 

The  stone,  clay,  and  glass  industry  represents  the  largest  component  of 
the  "other  durable  goods"  industry.    The  area*s  largest  employer  makes 
grinding  wheels  and  other  abrasive  products.    They  expect  a  fairly  good 
year  in  1975 ,  although  they  experienced  some  weakening  of  demand  toward 
the  end  of  197*+.    The  electrical  equipment  sector  is  seeing  weakness  in 
the    semiconductor  area.    Much  of  this  equipment  is  used  in  automobile 
production  which  has  been  drastically  reduced.    The  recession  has  also 
affected  the  sale  of  TV  and  stereo  sets  in  which  semiconductors  are  used. 

Among  the  nondurable • goods  industries,  textiles  employment  fell  back  by 
100  from  1973    to  1,800  in  197*+  and  will  probably  continue  to  stagnate 
while  the  recession  and  inflation  continue.    Leather  and  leather  products 
maintained  the  same  level  of  employment  in  197**  as  in  1973,  with  1,700 
workers,  and  this  industry  should  continue  near  this  level  in  1975 • 

Nonmanufacturing  continued  its  steady  history  of  growth  in  197*+,  attaining 
an  average  of  89,800  employed.    This  occurred  despite  a  nosedive  by  contract 
construction,  where  employment  dropped  to  lj-,700  in  197*+,  the  lowest  average 
since  19^5 .    Building  contracts  for  the  year  for  Worcester  County  amounted 
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to  $1^0,103,000,  or  lU.l  percent  below  1&e  $160, 716,000  total  for  1973. 
A  smaJ  "i  increase  in  nonresidential  "building  contracts  was  more  than 
overwhelmed  by  a  nearly  25  percent  drop  in  residential  contracts,  which 
added  up  to  $99,287,000  in  1973  and  $75,103,000  in  197k.    A  low  degree 
of  consumer  confidence  because  of  inflation  and  employment  uncertainties 
don't  augur  well  for  an  early  pickup  in  home  building,  and  much  will 
depend  on  what  steps  the  federal  government  takes  through  tax  cuts  and 
incentives  to  stimulate  this  industry.    Building  permits  issued  in  the 
SMSA  in  the  last  quarter  of  197*+  portend  some  large  building  projects, 
however,  such  as  an  athletic  facility  building  at  Holy  Cross  College,  a 
fire  station  in  Northborough,  and  a  large  Housing  for  the  Elderly  project 
and  three  conventional  apartment  buildings  in  Worcester.    The  Worcester 
Redevelopment  Authority  has  tentative  plans  for  several  projects,  but 
would-be  developers  are  hesitant  to  undertake  major  projects  in  the  pre- 
sent economic  climate. 

Employment  in  transportation,  communications,  and  utilities  grew  by  200, 
to  7,200,  after  having  rested  on  a  plateau  of  7,000  since  1970.  Small 
losses  in  utilities  reflected  the  cost  squeeze  and  reduced  expansion  of 
demand.    The  transportation  segment,  however,  added  some  workers.  In 
1975  the  severity  of  the  downturn  will  have  adverse  effects  on  this 
industry. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade^with  a  payroll  of  27,600  in  197^,  failed  to 
show  employment  growth  over  the  year  for  the  first  time  since  at  least 
i960.    Although  downtown  Worcester  saw  a  number  of  closings,  the  further 
development  of  the  Worcester  Center  and  suburban  areas  offset  the  loss. 
The  Center  looks  to  a  10  to  20  percent  sales  increase  in  1975,  with  five 
more  stores  due  to  open  by  the  spring. 

The  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  industry  added  200  persons  in  197^, 
to  a  total  of  7,500.    The  growth  was  mostly    due  to  expansion  of  bank 
facilities  and  personnel.    The  real  estate  component  continued  to  be 
sluggish  because  of  high  and  hard-to-find  mortgage  money  and  less  interest 
by  the  public  in  house  buying. 

Services  continued  their  pattern  of  growth  through  good  times  and  bad, 
almost  doubling  its  1973  total,  to  reach  an  employment  total  of  25,500. 
This  pattern  will,  no  doubt,  continue.    For  example,  hospital  employment 
will  increase  as  one  Worcester  hospital  opens  a  7  storey  addition  in 
early  1975. 

Government  employment  leveled  off  at  17,300,  the  first  year  of  no-growth 
since  1968.    Although  the  state  government  may  face  cutbacks  in  payrolls, 
there  will  be  additions  on  the  local  level  under  the  CETA  program. 
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U.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  "by  Occupation 


The  number  of  job  openings  listed  on  the  Worcester  Job  Bank  in  197^ 
ranged  from  a  high  of  3>576  in  May  to  a  low  of  1,1^9  in  December,  far 
below  the  3>277  of  a  year  earlier. 


Graph  of  Job  Openings  in  Worcester  Job  Bank 


J  F  M  A 
Source:  D.E.S. 
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The  decline  in  number  of  openings  between  the  high  and  low  month  of  the 
year,  listed  on  the  following  page,  although  reflecting  a  seasonal  trend, 
also  shows  the  drastic  curtailment  in  work  opportunities  in  the  area. 
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DOT 
Code 

Major 

Occupational  Category 

May  1974 
Number 

Dec.  1974 
Number 

Difference 

Percent 
Change 

lOuflJL 

3j57o 

1     T  )i  <"» 

-2,427 

-07.9 

0,1 

rroiessionaj.,  lecnnicai 
and  Managerial 

493 

240 

-  253 

-51.3 

2 

Clerical  and  Sales 

476 

229 

-  247 

-51.9 

3 

Services 

635 

177 

-  458 

-72.1 

h 

Farming 

88 

6 

-  82 

-93.2 

5 

Processing 

173 

21 

-  152 

-87.9 

6 

Machine  Trades 

761 

178 

-  583 

-76.6 

7 

Bench  Work 

544 

122 

-  422 

-77.6 

8 

Structural  Work 

1U0 

101 

-  39 

-27.9 

9 

Miscellaneous 

266 

75 

-  191 

-71.8 

Whereas  the  tightest  occupational  groups  in  May  were  in  the  production 
categories  of  Machine  Trades  and  Bench  Work,  they  vere  in  third  and  fifth 
place  respectively  in  December,  when  the  Professional,  Technical,  and 
Managerial  group  was  number  one  and  Clerical  and  Sales  was  number  two. 
Specific  occupations  which  have  been  open  for  30  days  or  more  and  presumed 
to  be  hard-to-fill  include  some  types  of  engineers,  draftsmen,  general 
clerks,  insurance  and  real  estate  salesmen,  machinists,  some  kinds  of 
mechanics,  security  guards,  tool  and  die  makers  and  set-up  operators, 
grinding  wheel  operators,  materials  handlers,  garment  machine  operators, 
stitchers  and  foremen.-     Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  an  estimated 
10,800  unemployed  in  December,  evidently  there  continue  to  be  problems  of 
matching  up  applicants  with  jobs.  In  addition  to  these  jobs  listed  on  the 
D.E.S.  Job  Bank  there  are  large  numbers  of  positions  advertised  daily  in 
the  classified  sections  of  the  local  newspapers.    A  survey  of  help  wanted 
ads  in  the  Worcester  press  in  January  shows  openings  for  such  occupations 
as  blow  mold  technician,  tool  maker,  detail  machine  draft sper sons,  wire 
and  chip  bonders,  shoe  workers  and  trainees  for  cutting,  lasting,  stitching 
and  packing,  machine  operators  on  vertical  and  horizontal  boring  mills, 
planners  and  milling  machines,  numerical  control  set-up  and  operators, 
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medical  technologists  and  nurses  aides.    With  the  present  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  employers  are  able  to  he  very  selective  in  their  hiring,  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  training  and  experience.    A  high- school  education  is 
often  a  "must"  whereas  some  of  the  younger  persons  seeking  work  are  school 
dropouts,  and  unemployed  workers  in  the  older  age  category,  with  many 
years  of  work  experience,  often  lack  formal  education. 

The  outlook  through  fiscal  year  1976  is  clouded  "by  the  current  recession 
so  that  any  prediction  as  to  future  needs  of  workers  has  to  depend  on  an 
estimate  of  its  expected  duration  and  the  hoped  for  recall  in  due  time  of 
many  of  the  laid  off  workers.    Some  more  workers  will  he  needed  for  the 
up  to  12  new  stores  to  open  in  the  Worcester  Center.  The  U-Mass  Medical 
School  hopes  to  open  an  outpatient  clinic  in  March  and  an  inpatient  clinic 
around  July  1,  1975  (if  state  funds  are  made  available)  and  is  due  to 
open-its  hospital  during  the  summer  with  ah  out  2,^00  employees.    They  will 
include  nurses,  nurses  aides,  technicians,  therapists,  dietitians,  maint- 
enance and  secretarial  staff.    Memorial  Hospital  will  need  staff  for  a 
7  story  addition  in  the  early  months  of  1975.    Many  construction  workers 
will  he  needed  by  the  Worcester  Housing  Authority  as  it  breaks  ground  for 
272  units  of  low-cost  housing  in  three  projects  which  are  expected  to  re- 
quire 18  to  20  months  for  completion.    Plant  expansion  projects  are  also 
being  undertaken  hy  some  fabricated  metals,  electrical^  and  nonelectrical 
machinery  firms,  which  will  call  for  more  workers. 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

In  197^  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  averaged 
9,300,  the  highest  level  since  the  previous  recession  in  1971.    The  annual 
average  unemployment  rate,  as  a  percentage  of  the  labor  force,  was  6.1 
percent,  the  highest  since  the  7*3  percent  rate  in  1971.    However,  unlike 
1971,  the  December  rate  in  197^  represented  a  sharp  jump  over  November, 
and  the  number  unemployed  was  the  highest  of  the  year. 

A  survey  of  benefit  payments  to  totally  unemployed  workers  indicates  that 
for  the  entire  year  the  highest  number  of  payments  each  month  were  made  to 
workers  displaced  from  manufacturing  industries.    For  the  first  seven  months 
workers  laid  off  by  firms  in  the  textile  industry  received  the  most  pay- 
ments.   For  the  last  five  months  unemployed  workers  from  the  fabricated 
metals  industry  were  paid  the  largest  number  of  checks.    Among  nonmanu- 
facturing  industries  seasonally  displaced  employees  from  contract  construc- 
tion received  the  most  benefit  checks  each  month  from  January  through  April 
and  again  in  December,  while  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  led  in  numbers. 
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The  outlook  for  the  "balance  of  fiscal  year  1975  is  for  unemployment  to 
rise  and  remain  above  9-°  percent^ ofL^the  labor  force,  in  the  Group  E 
labor  supply  category.    The  rate  will  rise  to  the  neighborhood  of  11 
percent  before  levelling  off  in  the  spring,  but  it  will  spurt  again  in 
June  with  the  annual  influx  of  new  entrants  and  reentrants  to  the  labor  force. 
The  annual  average  of  unemployment  for  the  full  calendar  year  1975  will 
be  around  15,000,  about  as  sharp  a  rise  over  the  previous  year  as  occurred 
from  1970  to  1971  in  the  most  recent  recession.     There  is  some  hope,  if 
not  a  definite  expectation,  that  massive  federal  tax  cuts  and  other  federal 
incentives  will  reverse  the  sluggish  pace  of  the  economy  and  so  lower 
this  level  of  unemployment. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  is  an  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  different  individuals  who  may  need  employment  related  assistance 
at  some  time  in  fiscal  year  1976.    The  Universe  of  Need  represents  the 
sum  of:  (a)  all  unemployed  persons;  (b)  persons  working  part-time  (less 
than  35  hours  per  week)  for  economic  reasons;  (c)  persons  working  full- 
time,  but  with  earnings  which  do  not  raise  the  family  income  above  the 
poverty  level;  and  (d)  persons  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  should 
be.    It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1976  a  total  of  approximately 
59,700  people  will  need  employment-related  assistance  through  manpower 
programs.    This  is  an  increase  of  l8,UC0  (1+5  percent)  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  Universe  of  Need  are  the  poor  and  the  nonpoor. 
Poor  families  and  families  in  near-poverty  are  defined  on  the  basis  of 
annual  family  income,  by  source  (farm  and  nonfarm)  and  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  members  of  the  family,  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Family  Income  Criteria  for  Designation  of  Poor  Families 
May  197^  -  April  1975 


Family 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Size 

Family 

Family 

1 

$2,330 

$1,980 

2 

3,070 

2,610 

3 

3,810 

3,2*+0 

k 

*+,550 

3,870 

5 

5,290 

l+,500 

6 

6,030 

5,130 

7 

6,770 

5,750 
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For  families  "with  more  than  seven  members,  add  $7^0  for  each  additional 
member  in  a  nonfarm  family  and  $630  for  each  additional  member  in  a 
farm  family. 

These  income  criteria  are  reviewed  annually  in  the  light  of  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living.    As  of  April  30,  1975  they  will  be  increased  "by  over 
11  percent  to  reflect  the  197^  wave  of  inflation.    The  revised  schedule 
is  shown  below. 


Family  Income  Criteria  for  Designation  of  Poor  Families 
Effective  April  30,  1975 


Family 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Size 

Family 

Family 

1 

$2,590 

$2,200 

2 

3,kL0 

2,900 

3 

l+,230 

3,600 

k  , 

•  5,050 

U,300 

5 

5,870 

5,000 

6 

6,690 

5,700 

For  families  with  more  than  six  members,  add  $820  for  each  additional 
member  in  a  nonfarm  family  and  $700  for  each  additional  member  in  a  farm 
family. 

An  estimated  U9,800  or  83.^  percent  of  those  who  will  need  manpower  assist- 
ance in  fiscal  year  1976  are  nonpoor.    These  are  people  who  will  experience 
some  period  of  unemployment  due  to  either  seasonality,  structural  changes, 
or  are  just  temporarily  between  jobs,  or  will  be  underutilized  due  to  a 
shortage  of  work  or  some  other  barrier  to  fill-time  employment. 

The  remaining  9,900  in  need  of  manpower  assistance  are  categorized  as  poor 
and  are  further  divided  into  those  who  are  disadvantaged  and  other  poor. 
There  are  an  estimated  7,100  of  these  disadvantaged  individuals  living  in 
the  Worcester  SM3A.    The  2,800  other  poor  are  members  of  poor  families, 
but  do  not  have  the  impediments  characteristic  of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  disadvantaged  are  further  subdivided  into  the  unemployed  and  the 
underutilized.  Of  these  70.^  percent  are  underutilized  because  (l)  they 
are  employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  (such  as  slack  work,  material 
shortages,  repairs  to  plant  and  equipment,  inability  to  find  full-time 
work,  etc);  (2)  are  employed  full-time  but  do  not  earn  a  sufficient  amount 
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to  raise  their  family  income  above  the  poverty  level;,  or  (3)  are  not  in 
the  labor  force  but  could  be,  provided  that  they  had  sufficient  training 
or  assistance  to  remove  the  barriers  to  their  employment.    The  groups 
most  generally  underrepresented  are  nonwhite  and  Spanish  speaking  males 
16-19  years  of  age  and  20-6k  years  of  age,  nonwhite  and  Spanish  speaking 
females  16-19,  and  -white  males  ij-5-5^  and  55-6^. 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  6,950  disadvantaged 
individuals  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  -who  "will  be  in  need  of  employment- 
related  assistance  during  the  coming  year,  with  nearly  k70  of  this  num- 
ber in  the  Model  Cities  area.    Among  the  17,912  applicants  registered  with 
the  D.E.S.  in  the  Worcester  SMSA  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1975 
^,930  or  27.5  percent  were  disadvantaged.    To  be  classified  as  disadvant- 
aged an  individual  must  be  poor,  or  a  member  of  a  poor  family,  who  does 
not  have  adequate  employment  and  is  one  of  ihe  following:  (l)  a  school 
dropout;  (2)  a  member  of  a  minority  group;  (3)  under  22  years  of  age; 
(U)  U5  years  of  age  or  older;  or  (5)  handicapped.    Although  no  cross 
sectional  profile  of  the  disadvantaged  is  available,  the  numbers  of  the 
applicants  who  fitted  one  or  more  of  the  attributes  gives  some  idea  of 
their  distribution. 

Disadvantaged  Job  Applicants 


Description 

Applicants 
Available 

Percent 
'of  Applicants 

Total 

17,912 

100.0 

1. 

Had  not  completed  12th  Grade 

7,697 

U3.0 

2. 

Poor 

5,791 

32.3 

3. 

Under  22  years  of  age 

5,^+0 

30.1+ 

h. 

Di  sadvant aged 

^,930 

27.5 

5. 

ij-5  years  old  or  older 

1,921 

10.7 

6. 

Minority  group  member 

1,696 

9.5 

7. 

Handicapped 

1,26^ 

7.1 

Source:    ESARS  Table  06  December  31,  I97H 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the  Disadvantaged  in  the 
Universe  of  Need  for  Mannower  Services 


There  are  52,600  individuals  who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  the  disadvant- 
aged, but  who  will  require    employment -related  assistance  at  some  time 
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during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Over  20  percent  (U,500)  of  this  group  are 
classified  as  near-poor,  that  is,  their  family  incomes  are  not  more  than 
25  percent  above  the  poverty  level. 

Many  of  these  workers  are  in  the  22  to  hh  age  "bracket  and  work  ia  indus- 
tries such  as  contract  construction  where  seasonal  layoffs  are  a  common 
occurrence.    Another  group  subject  to  intermittent  seasonal  displacement 
are  workers  from  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  industry  where  slowdowns 
customarily  take  place  after  the  winter  holiday  season  and  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.    Many  of  the  workers  in  this  latter  industry 
are  females  in  the  over  age  U5  category,  who  are  quite  accustomed  to  the 
temporary  layoffs  and  are  satisfied  to  draw  unemployment  benefits  while 
awaiting  recall  by  their  regular  employers.    Unfortunately,  another  por- 
tion of  this  same  class  of  older  workers  have  been  permanently  separated 
from  downtown  Worcester  establishments  which  have  gone  out  of  business 
in  the  last  couple  of  years.    These  individuals  will  reguire  a  consider- 
able amount  of  assistance  in  securing  new  employment,  since  most  of  them 
have  work  habits  and  abilities  that  are  oriented  to  the  retail  sales 
field,  and  their  age  and  specialized  experience  pose  a  hindrance  to  their 
learning  new  skills. 

Other  groups  of  workers  who  undergo  spells  of  temporary  unemployment  are 
from  the  manufacturing  sector,  where  the  leather,  textile,  and  apparel 
industries  have  seasonally  slack  periods  at  varying  times  thoughout  the 
year. 

It  is  estimated  that  around  k,700  veterans  will  need  employment -related 
assistance  at  some  time  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.    Although  many 
of  them  will  be  of  the  World  War  11  or  Korean  War  periods,  and, therefore, 
in  the  over  U5  age  bracket,  nearly  half  (2,U00)  will  be  Vietnem  era 
veterans.    Many  of  this  group  had  less  experience  and  seniority  in  their 
work,  and  so  lost  their  jobs  in  the  widespread  layoffs  which  have  occur- 
red.   Other  young  veterans  will  be  just  completing  their  educational  or 
training  programs  and  will  have  a  difficult  task  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

Other  individuals  requiring  employment-related  assistance  will  be  young 
people  under  22  who  are  recent  high  school  or  college  graduates  entering 
the  work  force  for  the  first  time.    Still  another  group  are  housewives 
who  wish  to  re-enter  the  labor  force  after  remaining  at  home  for  a 
number  of  years.    Many  want  to  work  because  their  children  are  now  grown, 
or,  at  least,  are  in  school  or  day-care  centers,  while  others  are  seeking 
more  personal  fulfillment  or  want  to  supplement  their  husband* s  income 
or  replace  it,  if  their  husbands  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
Most  of  these  women  had  some  training  or  experience  prior  to  marriage  and 
will  need  assistance  in  finding  employers  who  can  use  their  previously 
acquired  skills. 
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9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Pi  said  vant  aged 


One  of  the  major  "barriers  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  is  lack  of 
education  and  training.    This  is  particularly  a  hindrance  to  the  younger 
people  who  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  last  year  or  two  and  have 
attempted  to  find  work  at  a  time  when  the  labor  market  is  glutted  with 
well  experienced  workers  who  have  "been  displaced  during  the  current 
economic  recession.    Few  employers  have  "been  interested  in  training 
inexperienced  workers,  and  MDTA  courses  were  "being  phased  out  throughout 
197^.    Some  training  programs  have  offered  minimum  pay  rates  or  have  "been 
in  demanding  trades,  which  have  not  "been  attractive  to  young  persons  or 
to  older  workers.    Many  of  the  latter  group  have  "been  laid  off  from  long 
time  jobs  in  which  they  had  developed  relatively  few  skills. 

Another  handicap  for  the  unemployed  disadvantaged,  who  cannot  afford  their 
own  cars,  is  an  inadequate  public  transportation  system,  which  makes  jobs 
in  the  suburbs  unavailable  to  Worcester  residents.    A  recent  survey  by 
the  Worcester  League  of  Women  Voters  also  cited  what  they  called  inad- 
equacies in  bus  service  to  some  areas  within  the  city  and  in  service  to 
facilitate  shopping  or  other  trips  to  the  city  from  surrounding  communities. 
Bus  schedules  to  outside  areas  are  frequently  in  conflict  with  the  hours 
of  work  of  different  work  shifts. 

The  limited  number  of  day  care  facilities  where  the  under-school  age  child- 
ren of  working  mothers  can  be  placed  while  the  mothers  are  at  work  is  also 
a  major  problem.    This  is  particularly  true  for  mothers  who  are  A.F.D.C. 
recipients  and  must  rely  on  government  aid  if  they  wish  to  work.  While 
there  are  various  individuals  and  privately  operated  centers  available,  the 
average  cost  of  these  facilities  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  welfare  mothers. 

The  Worcester  office  of  D.E.S.  continues  to  address  itself  to  other  problems 
faced  by  the  disadvantaged.    For  example,  they  have  collaborated  with 
Vocational  Education  in  developing  new  C.E.T.A.  training  courses,  which 
will  begin  early  in  1975 •    A  specialist  on  the  handicapped  has  talked  to 
several  groups  of  businessmen  on  the  employment  of  such  persons,  facing 
up  to  the  problems  involved.    A  law  offender  program  is  being  developed 
with  the  Worcester  County  House  of  Correction  to  find  jobs  for  parolees. 
To  facilitate  implementation  of  the  federal  Affirmative  Action  Program 
D.E.S.  packets  are  distributed  and  meetings  have  been  held  with  local 
employers  and  the  Operations  Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance.    Support  is  also  being  given  to  the  newly  established  (January 
1975)  group  of  manufacturers  called  More  Machinists  for  Central  Massachusetts. 
The  purpose  of  the  group  is  to  interest  high  school  students, without  specific 
training  or  further  educational  plans, in  the  machine  trades  by  promoting 
training  programs  for  them  and  upgrading  the  status  and  pay  of  machinists  on 
the  job.    The  employer  group  also  hopes  to  set  up  retraining  for  laid-off 
workers  who  might  be  interested  in  becoming  machinists. 
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Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Base  Period  Used  FY  197*+ 

hot  jiscaj.  lear  x^ro 

Number  of  Individuals 

SM3A#        Model  Cities* 

Item 

Total           Sub  Area 

1.    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  197  k  Estimate) 
a.    Age  Distribution: 


through  21  years 
22  through  kh  years 
1+5  years  and  over 
b»    Members  of  Minority  -  Total 
16  years  and  over 

2.  Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  FY  1976 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Unemployment  Rate 

3.  Universe  of  Heed  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year 

(Bomber  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Pcor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b.  Non-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  AH  Other  Hon-  poor 

k.    Unemployed  &  Underutilised  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  'Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period) 

a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing 
Manpower  Services  (Forecast  period) 

8.  Estimated  Number  of  Minorities  needing 
Manpower  Services 

9.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  Di 


380,000 

1+0,200 
97,^00 
121,800 
9,900 
6,100 

157,700 

ll+2,800 

lU,900 
9.^ 


59,700 

9,900 
7,100 

2,800 

1+9,800 
11,500 
38,700 


7,ieo 
2,100 
5,000 
1,300 

'2*100 
1,600 

2,800 

900 

U,700 
2,1+00 

2,500 

1+1+,7C0 


16,1+00 

1,800' 
l+,000 

6,300 
3,600 

2,000 
3,700 
3,100 

600 
16.2 


2,600 

500 
1+70 

•  30 

2,200 
5*+0 
1,660 


1+70 
80 

390 
1+0 

160 
190 

1+00 

100 

NA 
NA 

850 

1,800 


#  Rounded  to  100 

*  Based  on  1970  Census  Data 
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Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1976 
Worcester,  SM5A   Base  Period  Used  FY  197U 


Number  of  Individuals 
Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1976 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

59,700 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

9,900 
7,100 
2,800 

b.  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

1*9,800 

11,500 
38,300 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

7,100 

a.  Unemployed 

2,100 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5,000 

JL,300 

2,100 
1,600 

3. 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 

Uk,7C0 
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Table  la 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1976 

Worcester  Model  Cities  Area  Base  Period  Used  FY  1976 


Number  of  Individuals 
Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1976 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

2,600 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

500 
U70 
30 

b •  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

2,100 

1,560 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

1^70 

a.  Unemployed 

80 

b •    Underut ili z ed 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

390 

1+0 

160 
190 

3. 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 

1,800 
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L.    Hig^^'g^ts  and  Conclusions 


In  fiscal  year  1977  we  foresee  a  need  for  employment -related  assistance  tp 
25,552  persons  in  the  Worcester  Labor  Market  Area  (LMA.)  and  "by  20, 79^  ia 
the  Worcester  Manpower  Consortium  (CETA  area).    These  are  persons  unemployed 
or  employed  only  part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

The  state  of  the  area's  economy  "began  to  drop  below  year-before  conditions 
in  July  197^  and  was  in  full  recession  throughout  1975,  with  a  double 
digit  unemployment  rate  from  February  on,  averaging  out  at  11.2  percent 
for  the  year. 

The  area  will  have  17,236  economically  disadvantaged  persons  over  18  in 
the  coming  year,  of  whom  93.1  percent  are  white.    Of  these  disadvantaged, 
1^,613  will  be  in  the  CETA  area. 

Other  groups  who  may  need  employment  and  other  manpower  services  include 
the  15,319  persons  1^  and  over,  who  are  expected  to  receive  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  expected  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force,  in  particular 
graduates  of  area  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  since  job  openings  for 
graduates  in  1976  seem  to  be  even  lower  than  in  1975. 

Because  of  its  reliance  on  capital  goods  industries,  the  area  generally 
lags  in    reaction  to    a  recession,  on  the  downswing  as  well  as  the  upswing. 
So  far,  major  manufacturers  have  done  little  or  no  hiring  and  have  but 
slowly  called  back  workers  from  layoffs.    More  hiring  activity  has  appeared 
in  smaller  firms. 

Among  steps  taken  to  help  in  alleviating  barriers  to  employment  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  has  been  active  in  promoting  and  requiring 
affirmative  action  goads,  not  only  to  increase,  but  to  upgrade  jobs  for 
minorities  and  women,  particularly  in  professional,  managerial  and  technical 
and  manufacturing  supervisory  positions.    They  have  also  been  reminding 
employers  that  the  required  staffing  practices  apply  to  their  subcontractors 
also. 


Other  efforts  to  help  the  disadvantaged  have  included  a  meeting  held  by  the 
Worcester  City  Personnel  Department  early  in  1976  to  explain  job  opportuni- 
ties under  Mass.  Civil  Service  for  city  and  state  positions  "in  the  spirit 
of  the  affirmative  Action  Program. .. .to  insure  that  all  interested  persons 
achieve  equal  employment  opportunities." 
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The  Worcester  offices  of  the  DES  have  participated  in  "Employ  the 
Handicapped"  meetings  and  in  promotion  of  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week,"  March  3  -  12,  1976. 

The  opening    of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Hospital  with  its  kOO 
beds  in  December  1975  has  given  job  opportunities  to  the  disadvantaged. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  Model  Cities  program,  which  began  in  1963, 
will  be  concluded.    An  evaluation  of  its  programs,  which  have  been 
targeted  on  the  inner  city  disadvantaged, will  be  made. 

The  DES  Employment  Service  win  be  continuing  its  effort  to  get  employers 
to  list  all  of  their  openings  with  the  Division.    Active  applicants  far 
exceed  listed  openings.    As  of  March  31  j  1976  it  was  12,190  active  applir 
cants  to  1,536  openings  or  7.9  to  one. 

MtLch  of  the  focus  of  efforts  to  help  the  disadvantaged  will  continue  to 
come  from  the  CETA  Consortium.    They  will  continue  to  conduct  training 
programs  and  maintain  some  of  their  public  employment  positions. 

Since  the  outlook  for  fiscal  year  1977  is  for  a  continued  improvement  in 
the  economy,  the  task  of  helping  the  job  prospects  of  the  disadvantaged 
will  be  aided.    In  the  Labor  Market  Area,  the  unemployment  rate  is  expected 
to  be  down  to  an  annual  average  of  9*5  percent.    For  the  Worcester 
Consortium  the  expected  rate  will  be  10.1  percent. 
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2.    Description  of  Area 
a.    Definition  of  Area 


The  Worcester  Labor  Market  Area  is  located  entirely  within  Worcester- 
County  in  central  Massachusetts.    It  was  redefined  in  August  1975  and  com- 
prises the  Worcester  SMSA  plus  the  towns  of  Charlton,  Douglas,  Rutland, 
Uxbridge,  and  Webster,    The  Labor  Area  contains  only  one  city,  Worcester, 
the  second  largest  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  twenty- five 
towns. 

The  Worcester  area  also  contains  a  Prime  Sponsor  consortium  established 
under  the  federal  Comprehensive  Smployrnent  and  Training  Act  (CSTA) . 
Communities  in  this  consortium  are  Worcester,  Auburn,  Boylston,  Grafton, 
Holden,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Northboro,  Paxton,  Rutland,  Shrewsbury, 
Spencer,  Westboro,  and  West  Boylston.    The  population  of  the  consortium 
in  1970  was  303,129,  roughly  80  percent  (80.1  percent)  that  of  the  LMA. 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

The  Worcester  LMA  began  to  experience  the  onset  of  recession  at  the  beginning 
of  1975.    Between  mid -Dec ember  197*4-  and  mid-January  1975  the  number  of 
unemployed  soared  by  U,100,  with  the  unemployment  rate  jumping  from  7.2 
to  9.3  percent.    Nonagricultural  employmeni:  plummeted  by  U,000,  mostly 
in  non manufacturing  industries,  to  1^3,500,  the  lowest  monthly  total  since 
February  1973.    However,  the  Worcester  area  continued  to  maintain  its 
relative  position  of  having  the  second  lowest  (to  the  Boston  SMSA)  unem- 
ployment rate  of  any  major  area  in  the  state. 

As  the  recession  began  to  spread  to  the  durable  goods  industries  the  situa- 
tion in  the  area  became  relatively  more  unfavorable,  since  durables  are 
such  an  important  component  of  its  economy.    By  September  the  area  rate 
was  tied  for  the  fourth  highest  of  the  major  areas  in  the  state  at  11.5 
percent . 

While  hard  goods  activity,  as  reflected  in  numbers  employed,  had  barely 
bottomed  out  by  February  1976  and  was  2,800  below  the  year-before  total, 
work  rolls  in  soft  goods  and  in  non manufacturing  averaged  out  in  1975  at 
close  to  the  levels  of  197^  and  went  above  year-before  numbers  in  February 
1976. 

The  outlook  through  FT  1977  is  for  continued  slow  improvement  in  most 
sectors  of  the  economy,  abetted  by  the  overall  national  recovery,  which 
began  in  June  1975.    The  national  unemployment  rate  recorded  its  fifth 
consecutive  monthly  reduction  in  March  1976  to  reach  a  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  of  7.5  percent,  well  below  the  recession  peak  of  8.9  percent  in 
May  1975. 
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c.    Peculation  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 


Table-  A 

Worcester  Consortium  Population 


Numerical 

j  Percent 

1970 

Estimate 

Projection 

Change 

Change 

Population 

July  1,  1973 

Jan.  1,  1977 

1970-77 

1 1970-77 

Worcester 

176,572 

170,203 

162,517 

-1*,055 

8.0 

Auburn 

15,3*7 

15,565 

15,565 

3*8 

+■ 

2.3 

Boylston 

2,77* 

3,009 

3,261 

+■ 

W7 

+] 

.7.6 

Grafton 

11,659 

11,208 

10,671 

988 

8.5 

Holden 

12,56* 

12,997 

13,37* 

+ 

810 

+ 

6.* 

Leicester 

9,1*0 

9,l6l 

9,121 

19 

0.2 

Millhury 

11,967 

12,11*3 

12,229 

+■ 

2*2 

+ 

2.0 

Northborough 

9,218 

10,1+78 

11,758 

+ 

2,5*0 

+27.6 

Paxton 

3,731 

3,93* 

*,12* 

+■ 

393 

+10.5 

Rutland 

3,196 

3,595 

3,995 

+■ 

797 

+21+.9 

Shrewsbury 

19,196 

21,233 

23,*28 

+. 

*,232 

+22.0 

Spencer 

8,779 

9,^1 

10,128 

+■ 

1,3*9 

+15.* 

Westborcugh 

12,59* 

1*,3*2 

16,118 

+- 

3,52* 

+2 

28.0 

West  Boylston 

6,369 

6,531 

6,662 

4- 

293 

+ 

*.6 

Totals 

303^128 

303,860 

h7 

0.02 

Source:    U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor 


By  January  1,  1977  the  Consortium  is  projected  to  show  a  slight  decline  in 
population  due  to  the  1*,055  drop  in  the  central  city  of  Worcester.  This 
more  than  compensates  for  the  gains  of  over  20  percent  in  the  Worcester 
suburb    of  Shrewsbury  (+*,232  or  22.0  percent)  and  two  communities  in  the 
eastern  border  of  the  LMA,  Northborough  (+2,5*0  or  27.6  percent)  and 
Westborcugh  (+3,52*  or  28.0  percent). 

The  Labor  Market  Area  includes  the  Consortium,  plus  the  following 
additional  towns. 
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Table  B 

Worcester  Labor  Market  Area  Population 


Nume 

ricall 

Percent 

1970 

Estimate 

Projection 

Change 

Change 

Ponulation 

July  1,  1973 

Jan.  1,  19771 

1970-77  I 

1970-77 

Consortium 

303,128 

303,860 

303,081 

li«7 

*+  f 

-  0.02 

Berlin 

2,099 

2,275 

2,44o 

+ 

349 

+16.6 

Brookfield 

2,063 

2,322 

2,585 

522 

+25.3 

Charlton 

4,654 

5,146 

5  .637 

+ 

983 

+21-1 

Douglas 

2,9*+7 

3,046 

3,130. 

+ 

18? 

+  6.2 

East  3rookfield 

1,800 

1,955 

2,109 

+■ 

309 

+17.2 

Northbridge 

11,795 

11,855 

11,839 

+ 

1+4 

+  0.1+ 

North  3rookfield 

3,967 

3,962 

3,974 

+ 

7 

+  0.2 

Oxford 

10,3^5 

10,673 

10,954 

+• 

609 

+  5.9 

S'tprlinc 

4,247 

4,506 

4,754 

Hh 

507 

+11.9 

Sutton 

4,590 

5,148 

5,750 

+1 

,160 

+25.3 

Upton 

3,1+84 

3,725 

3,984 

+■ 

500 

+14.1+ 

Uxb ridge 

8,253 

8,296 

3,342 

+> 

89 

+  1.1 

Webster 

14,917 

15,209 

15,524 

607 

+  4.1 

LMA  Totals 

378,289 

381,998 

384,111 

+5 

,822 

+  1.5 

Source:    U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor 


Population  in  the  balance  of  the  Labor  Market  Area  is  projected  to  gain  some 
in  every  town,  but  most  heavily  in  Sutton  (+1,160  or  25.3  percent)  and 
Charlton  (+983  or  21-1  percent).    Brookfield  also  should  experience  a 
large  percentage  gain  (+522  or  25.3  percent), 

While  population  is  expected  to  grow  by  only  1.5  percent  from  1970  to  1977, 
the  labor  force  in  the  LMA.  will  grow  by  17.1  percent.    Among  whites  the 
female  growth  rate  will  outpace  the  male,  while  with  nonwhites  the  reverse 
will  be  true. 


Table  C 

Worcester  Labor  Market  Area  Labor  Force 


Male 
Whites 

Male 
Nonwhites 

Female 
Whites 

1  Female 
) Nonwhites 

Total 

1970 
1977 

Numerical  Gain 

96,821 
110,139 
13,318 

953 
1,651 
69S 

61,615 
74,609 
12,994 

796 
1,201 
405 

160,185 
187,600 
27,415 

Percentage  Gain 

-13.8 

73.2 

21.1 

50.9 

17.1 

Source:    Mass  D.E.S. 
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In  the  case  of  naavfalte  females ,  all  age  segments  in  the  labor  force 
will  increase;  for  white  females  there  will  "be  a  reduction  in  the 
65-and-over  group.    For  white  males  each  age  group  up  through  age  3^ 
will  expand  as  it  will  for  all  nonwhite  male  groups  through  age  6k. 

The  fastest  growth  in  both  population  and  labor  force  is  occurring  among 
nonwhite  and  the  Spanish  speaking. 


Table  D 
Population  Changes  by  Race 


1970 

1977 
Proj  ected 

Percentage 
Growth 

White 

373,29^ 

376,230 

0.8 

All  ITorrwhite 

M63 

7,^2 

53.9 

Black 

3,665 

5,601 

52.8 

Spanish  speaking 

29kl£ 

3,&9 

51.0 

Labor  Force  Changes  by  Race 

White 

158,152 

18^,7^8 

16.8 

All  Honwhite 

1,7^9 

2,o6k 

18.0 

Black 

1,336 

1,501 

12.  k 

Spanish  Speaking 

897 

1,059 

18.1 

Source:    U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor/f4ass.  D.E.S. 


Although  overall  population  projections  can  be  reasonably  justified,  the 
accuracy  of  projections  for  the  racial  minorities  is  less  certain.  For 
example,  a  Spanish  spokesman  in  November  1975  estimated  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing population  at  that  time  as  between  8,000  -  12,000  persons. 
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While  the  number  of  veterans  in  the  population  has  now  peaked  "wLth  the 
term  nation  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  1975,  their  participation  in  the  labor 
force  may  expand  as  Vietnam-era-veterans  complete  educational  programs 
and  seek  employment. 


Table  E 

Characteristics  of  Applicants 
Cumulative  July  1975  through  March  1976 


Percent 

Characteristics  . 

Registered 

of 

of  Applicants 

AnDli  cants 

Total 

Age  -  All  Ages  32,722  100.0 

Under  20  years  k,22k  12.9 

20--  21  3,938  12.0 

22  -  2k  59kk6  16.6 

25  -  29  5,881  18.0 

30  -  39  5,570  17.0 

ko  ~  kk  1,909  5.8 

1+5  -  5^  3,^70  10.6 

55  -  64  2,0*4-5  6.2 

65  years  or  older  239  0.7 

Sex. 

Men  19,081+  58.3 

Women  13,638  bl.7 

Highest  Grade  of 
School  Completed 

0-7  1,^35  k.k 

8-11  10,723  32.8 

12  12,769  39.0 

Over  12  7,795  23.8 

Handicapped  1,884  5.8 

Welfare  5,011  15.3 

Rural  Residents  5,000  15.3 

Ethnic  Group 

White  31,371  95.9 

Black  1,055  3.2 

Other  268  0.8 

Spanish  Surname  1,156  3.5 

All  Veterans  6,151  18.8 

Vietnam  Era  3,239  9-9 

Recently  Separated  1,329  4.1 

Disabled  Veterans  239  0.7 


Source:  ESARS 
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3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


a)    Industries  in  the  Worcester  Economy 

Table  F. 

Annual  Average  Nonagri cultural  Wage  &  Salary  Workers 
by  Industry  for  Worcester  LMA 

Manufacturing  Industries 


Durable  Goods 


■ 

]Change  "Percentage 

197*- 

Change 

SIC 

Name 

1970 

197* 

1985    1  1985 

I97U-I985 

19 

Ordnance 

975 

3 

0 

-  3 

100.  C 

2* 

Lumber 

90 

107 

100 

-  7 

-  6.5 

25 

Furniture 

1,15* 

803 

635 

-168 

-20.9 

32 

Stone,  Clay,  Glass 

5,320 

6,128 

6,790 

+662 

+10.8 

33 

Primary  Metals 

5,868 

5,*56 

*,620 

-836 

-15.3 

3* 

Fabricated  Metals 

6,66* 

7,057 

7,725 

+668 

+  9.5 

35 

Machinery  (Exc.  elec.)  8,706 

8,906 

9,030 

+12* 

+  1.* 

36 

Electrical  Equipment 

1,*36 

1,303 

1,700 

+397 

+30.5 

37 

Trans.  Equipment 

112 

127 

150 

*  33 

+26.0 

38 

Instruments 

h05 

U66 

620 

+15* 

+33.0 

Durables  Total 

30,730 

30,356 

31,370 

Nondurable  Goods 

20 

Food 

2,068 

1,556 

1,*20 

-136 

-  8.7 

21 

Tobacco 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Textiles 

*,26o 

*,257 

3,550 

-707 

-16.6 

23 

Apparel 

1,511 

1,06* 

750 

-31* 

-29.5 

26 

Paper 

1,198 

1,029 

900 

-129 

-12.5 

27 

Printing 

2,5*9 

2,573 

2,8*0 

+267 

+10.* 

28 

Chemicals 

8*7 

1,287 

1,325 

+  38 

+  3.0 

29 

Petroleum 

6* 

80 

100 

+  20 

+25.0 

30 

Rubber  and  Plastics 

1,763 

2,15* 

2,560 

+*o6 

+18.8 

31 

Leather 

3,*19 

2,135 

1,550 

-585 

-27.* 

39 

Miscellaneous 

580 

935 

1,150 

+215 

+23.0 

Nondurable s  Total 

18,259 

17,070 

16,145 

-925 

-  5.* 

Manufacturing  Total 

1+8,989 

*7,U26 

*7,515 

-  89 

-  0.2 
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Table  G 


Annual  Average  Nanagr i cultural  Wage  &  Salary  Workers 
by  Industry  for  Worcester  LMA 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries 


Change 

Percentage 

197*+- 

Change 

SIC 

Name 

1970 

197*+ 

1985 

1985 

197U-1985 

01-09 

Agriculture,  Forestry, 

i9xkr 

Fisheries 

1,0U2 

1,090 

57 

-  5.0 

10-lk 

Mining 

9^ 

95 

100 

+- 

5 

+  5.3 

15-17 

Construction 

6,205 

5,226 

6,7^5 

1,519 

+29.1 

Transportation,  Comm. , 

Utilities 

7,60^ 

7,1+71 

8,275 

+ 

80I+ 

+10.8 

50-59 

Trade 

27,329 

30,969 

35,585 

+■ 

1+,616 

+11+.9 

60-67 

Finance,  Insurance, 

Real  Estate 

7,2*+5 

8,211 

10,1+05 

+■ 

2,19^ 

+26.7 

70-89 

Services 

22,095 

25,526 

32,1+35 

+ 

6,909 

+27.1 

91 

Federal  Government 

1,266 

1,331 

1,300 

31 

-  2.3 

92 

State 

3,619 

3,307 

3,800 

+• 

1+93 

+11+.9 

93 

Local 

15,179 

17,281+ 

19,350 

+ 

2,c66 

+12.0 

NonBanufacturing  Total 

92 ? 178 

100,567 

119,085 

+18,518 

+18.1+ 

Source:    Occupation/industry  Research  Dept. 

of  DES 

Between  1970  and  197^  the  greatest  percentage  gains  in  employment  have 
occurred  in  miscellaneous  manufacturing  (+61.2  percent)  and  in  chemicals 
+51.9  percent).    Notable  growth  also  occurred  in  rubber  and  plastics 
+22.2  percent)  and  in  stone,  clay,  and  glass  (+15.2  percent).    In  non- 
manufacturing,  services  (+15.5  percent)  and  local  government  (+13.9  percent) 
set  the  pace. 

From  1970  to  197*+  the  industry  losing  the  most  employees  was  ordnance 
(-99.7  percent)  as  the  sole  manufacturer  closed  down.    Continuing  their 
long-term  slide  were  leather  (-37.6  percent),  apparel  (-29.6  percent),  and 
food  (-2U.8  percent).    Reversing  its  long-term  growth  trend  was  furniture 
and  fixtures  (-30.1+  percent),  which,  except  for  a  slight  pick  up  in  1973, 
lost  employees  steadily  from  1970  on.    The  biggest  fall  off  in  nonmanufac- 
turing  was  in  construction,  off  by  15.8  percent. 
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b)    Industry  Growth  Through'  Fiscal  Year  1977 


During  the  coming  fiscal  year  1977,  employment  in  most  industries  is 
expected  to  grow  in  consonance  with  the  general  recovery  from  the  recession. 
Within  this  time  span,  textiles  should  maintain  the  momentum  it  has  developed 
over  the  past  year  because  of  the  great  demand  for  printed  fabrics  and  so 
run  counter  to  the  projected  long  term  decline.    Good  growth  should  also 
occur  in  the  chemical  industry  (SIC  28),  in  stone,  clay,  and  glass  (SIC  32) 
especially  among  makers  of  grinding  wheels  and  fiber  optics,  and  in  print- 
ing (SIC  27)  because  of  the  steady  rise  in  printed  communications.  Some 
segments  of  nonelectrical  machinery  (SIC  35),  as,  for  example,  foundry  and 
textile  machinery,  anticipate  larger  work  forces  to  meet  product  demands. 
In  the  fabricated  metals  industry  (SIC  3*0*  producers  of  valves  are  plan- 
ning expansions  . 

In  nonmanufacturing  the  growth,  of  service  employment  should  continue  at  a 
good  pace  through,  fiscal  year  1977. 

c)  Major  Developments  Expected  over  the  Short  Term 

A  major  computer  manufacturer  is  building  its  headquarters  in  the  Worcester 
area.    It  is  to  be  completed  by  November  1976  and  will  employ  1,000  persons. 
Another  headquarters  building  is  under  construction  for  a  dairy  and  baking 
firm  in  the  same  area. 

The  U-Mass  Medical  School  will  continue  to  grow,  as  needs  are  determined 
and  more  money  is  made  available,  to  near  2,000  personnel.    Major  construc- 
tion projects  are  in  prospect,  such  as  a  state  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles 
Bui  J  ding  and  a  new  $3.5  million  YMCA.    Several  major  construction  projects, 
which  have  been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  still  face  numerous 
hurdles  before  they  can  be  undertaken,  but  they  are  being  strongly  urged 
by  local  groups,  as  a  source  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  a  construction  value 
of  $189.2  million.    They  include  a  new  police  headquarters,  a  Southwest 
high  school,  a  Worcester  Civic  Center,  and  an  Airport  Industrial  Park.  They 
have  suggested  a  starting  schedule  of  $101  million  worth  of  construction 
to  be  undertaken  by  June  1,  1976,  $69.5  million  by  September  1st,  and  $18.7 
million  by  December  1st. 

d)  Employment  in  1985 

Tables  F  and  G  give  the  DES  industry  employment  estimates  for  the  Labor 
Market  Area.    The  greatest  percentage  growth  from  197^  to  1985  is  expected 
to  occur  in  manufacturing  in  instruments  (+33 .0  percent)  and  electrical 
machinery  (+30.5  percent),  and  the  greatest  declines  in  apparel  (-29.5  percent) 
and  leather  (-27.^  percent). 
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Graph  HI 

Projected  Major  Percentage  Changes  in  Industry  Employment 
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U.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


a)    Available  Jobs 

The  deterioration,  of  employment  opportunities  in  the  Worcester  area 
during  1975  is  evident  in  the  figures  on  unfilled  job  openings  in  the 
Worcester  3  MSA  from  December  1974  to  December  1975. 


Table  I. 
Job  Bank  Job  Openings 


Classification  of 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Numerical 

Percentage 

Occupations 

1974 

1975 

Difference 

Difference 

Professional,  Technical  and 


Managerial 

251 

181 

-70 

-27. 9^ 

Clerical  and  Sales 

183 

259 

+76 

+41.5 

Services 

199 

144 

-55 

+27.6 

Farming 

4 

1 

-  3 

-75.0 

Processing 

22 

18 

-  4 

-18.2 

Machine  Trades 

184 

100 

-84 

-^5.7 

Bench  Work 

134 

79 

-55 

-41.0 

Structural  Work 

89 

45 

-44 

-49.4 

Miscellaneous  Work 

50 

55 

+  5 

+10.0 

Total  Number  of  Openings 

1,116 

882 

-234 

-21.0 

Source:    Job  Bank;  Occupation/industry  Research  Dept. 

In  February  1976  job  openings  listed  with  the  DES  in  the  Worcester  Labor 
Market  Area  were  as  follows: 

Table  J 

Registered  Job  Openings  -  Worcester  LMA 
•  February  29,  1976 


Percentage 

'  All 

_  Open 

Open 

Openings 

30  Days 

30  Days 

Professional,  Technical  and 

Managerial 

283 

218 

77.0 

Clerical  and  Sales 

192 

135 

70.3 

Services 

126 

102 

81.0 

Farming 

6 

6 

100.0 

Processing 

121 

105 

86.8 

Machine  Trades 

122 

84 

68.9 

Bench  Work 

93 

72 

77.4 

Structural  Work 

35 

32 

91.4 

Miscellaneous  Work 

54 

43 

79.6 

Total  1,032       797  77.2 


Source :  ESARS 
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Particular  occupations  with  a  considerable  number  of  openings  include  the 
following. 


A.  In  Manufacturing 

Number 

DOT , Code  of  Openings 

556,782       Injection  Molding  Machine  Operators  91 

739.887       Assemblers  17 

786             Garment  Sewing  Machine  Operators  39 

B.  In  Hospitals 

075.128       Head  Nurses  66 

075.378       General  Duty  Norses  6l 

355.878       Nurse  aides  22 

078.381       Medical-laboratory  Assistants  h6 

S.    Many  type  of  Businesses 

I69.I68       Administrative  Assistants  32 

202.388       Stenographers  (clerical)  33 

219.388       Accounting  Clerics  33 

821+.281       Electricians  13 

209.388       General  Office  Clerics  9 

381             Porters  and  Cleaners  3K 

929.887       Material  Handlers  3k 

250.258       Insurance  Salesmen  37 


Many  of  these  lesser  skilled  jobs  are  high-turnover  occupations  rather  than 
real  shortage  ones. 

In  projecting  annual  job  openings  there  are  two  aspects  that  enter  the  demand 
picture,  that  due  to  industry  growth  and  the  replacement  demand  due  to  the 
death  or  retirement  of  workers.    During  the  15  year  span  from  1970- 1985 
the  net  growth  in  employment  in  the  labor  market  area  is  projected  to  be 
25>^33  persons.    Net  demand  per  year  will  be  approximately  7,6l8  workers, 
with  1,508  due  to  growth  and  6,110  due  to  replacements. 
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Table  K 


Estimated  Annual  Job  Openings 


All  Occupations 

Net 
Demand 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to 
Death  and 
Retirement 

Total  All  Occupations 

7,618 

1,508 

6,110 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

1,556 

518 

1,038 

Managers,  Officials,  Proprietors 

636 

255 

381 

Sales  Workers 

633 

163 

1+70 

Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

1*920 

1+00 

1,520 

Operatives  and  TT^nriT^H  Wnrl^pr<i 

811 

-13^ 

9^5 

Craft  Workers  and  Supervisors 

590 

85 

505 

Service  Workers 

1,309 

191 

1,118 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  and  Mine 

159 

55 

ick 

Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 

3 

-  25 

29 

Source:    DES  Occupation/industry  Research  Dept. 


The  greatest  growth  will  occur  in  the  professional  and  kindred  category, 
particularly  in  the  health  and  research  fields.    All  the  increase  in  demand 
for  operatives  will  be  replacement  demand,  as  will  over  75  percent  of  the 
demand  for  clerical  workers,  craft  workers,  operatives,  service  workers  and 
farm  workers. 

In  general  the  Worcester  LMA  will  show  movement  in  employment  paralleling 
that  of  the  state.    However,  since  durable  goods  manufacturing  is  the  chief 
economic  base  of  the  LMA  and  usually  lags  in  movements  with  business 
cycles,  the  area's  unemployment  rate  will  vary  when  compared  with  that  of 
other  areas  where  soft  goods  predominate. 

A  major  boost  to  the  employment  of  professional  and  service  personnel  will 
come  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School,  which  should 
expand  from  a  couple  of  hundred  employees  at  its  opening  in  January  1976  to 
close  to  a  couple  of  thousand.    However,  the  time  table  for  its  expansion 
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is  subject  to  state  government  decisions  and  its  ability  to  become  self 
supporting. 

The  fundamental  procedure  used  by  the  Occupation/industry  Research  Depart- 
ment in  developing  the  basics  of  the  occupational  estimates  was  to  make 
industry  employment  estimates,  adjusted,  to  a  one-person  one-job  concept, 
and  then  to  apply  an  industry/occupation  matrix  to  the  industry  estimates. 
Originally  developed  as  a  projection  for  the  Worcester  SMSA  through  I960, 
it  has  been  correlated  with  a  projection  for  the  LMA  in  1985. 

If  the  Civic  Center  is  built,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  service 
workers  and  sales  workers,  and  the  development  of  an  airport  industrial 
park  would  bring  a   demand  for  operatives  and  craft  workers.    The  require- 
ments of  the  affirmative  action  program  result  in  a  continuing  demand  for 
more  females  and  minority  persons  in  professional  and  supervisory  ranks. 
The  relatively  high  age  of  the  many  machine  tool  operators  in  the  area  will 
necessitate  replacement  of  half  or  more  of  them  by  1985  • 

A  breakout  of  the  registered  applicant  file  and  openings  listed  with  the 
DES  in  the  labor  area  show  the  lowest  ratio  of  openings  to  applicants 
(under  20  percent)  exist  in  three  categories:    structural  occupations 
(12.1  percent),  reflecting  the  depressed  state  of  the  construction  industry 
as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  unionization  whereby  much  hiring  is  done  through 
the  unions  instead  of  the  DES;  professional,  technical,  and  managerial 
(15.7  percent)  where  recession  has  drastically  reduced  demand  while  many 
applicants  are  seeking  work  as  they  graduate  from  college  or  are  laid  off 
in  business  retrenchments;  and,  clerical  and  sales  (18.8  percent)  due  to 
poor  business  and  the  ready  availability  of  such  personnel  without  coming 
to    the  state  employment  service.    In  these  three  occupational  groupings 
the  ratio  of  openings  filled  compared  with  applicants  is  even  less,  being 
under  10  percent.    The  proportion  of  all  openings  received  to  registered 
applicants  was  23.9  percent  over  this  period,  and  the  ratio  of  openings 
filled  to  applicants  was  lh.1  percent. 

Despite  the  current  scarcity  of  job  opportunities  a  recent  study  on  the 
Worcester  SMSA  foresees  a  labor  shortage  of  3>C00  -  20,000  workers  between 
1970  and  I98O.    They  believe  that  shortages  will  appear  mostly  in  services 
and  nondurable  manufacturing,  and  will  stimulate  in-migration  of  minority 
workers.  1 

1  "Education,  Training  and  Employment  in  Worcester",  Progress 
Report  January  1976.  Boston  University  Regional  Institute 
on  Employment,  Training,  and  Labor  Market  Policy. 
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b)    Potential  Occupational  Supply 

A  number  of  training  courses  have  geen  given  in  the  Worcester  area  in  the 
last  few  years  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged.    Courses  scheduled  through  the  third 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1976  are  listed  below.. 


Course                 | Section 

Training 
Start 

Training 
End 

Number 

of 
Weeks 

Number 
of 

Trainees 

;  Mini  Tram 
Grade 
Level 

1* 

Englj  3b  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESI) 

1 
2 

2/  yf  ( o 
6/  7/76 

0/  *v  (O 
9/30/76 

IT 
17 

25 

25 

b 
6 

2. 

Clerk,  General  Office 

1 

o 

2/16/76 
6/  7/76 

6/  U/76 
9/30/76 

IT 
16 

25 
20 

10 
10 

3* 

Beginning  Secretarial 

1 

V26/76 

9/30/76 

23 

15 

10 

k. 

Bookkeeping 

1 

2 

3/  2/lC- 
6/  7/76 

5/28/76 
9/30/76 

17 
17 

15 
15 

10 
10 

5- 

Offset  Printing 

1 

2 

3/  1/76' 
6/21/76 

-  6/18/76 
9/30/76 

16 
16 

15 
15 

10 
10 

6 

Sheet  Metal 

Machine  Operator 

1 

V  5/76 

3/20/76 

20 

20 

10 

7. 

Patient  Care  Assistant 

1 

6/28/76 

8/  7/76 

6 

12 

9 

8. 

Mechanical  Drafting 

1 

1/  5/76 

9/30/76 

39 

20 

12 

9. 

Cook,  Hotel  & 
Restaurant 

1 
2 

1/  5/76 
5/17/76 

5/1V76 
9/30/76 

20 
20 

20 
20 

10 
10 

10. 

Combination  Welding 
(oxyacetelyne  and 

1 

3/15/76 

7/30/76 

20 

16 

10 

electric  arc  combina- 
tion welding) 


Besides  the  minimum  grade  level  requirements,  candidates  for  most  of  these 
courses  are  required  to  be  "good"  in  relevant  disciplines  such  as  English 
or  mathematics.    For  others,  where  potential  jobs  are  scattered  or  at 
irregular  hours,  candidates  must  have  independent  transportation  and  be 
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prepared  to  work  shifts. 

A  review  of  placement  experiences  of  recent  CETA  graduates  showed  the 
following  record* 


Skill  Training  by  Occupation 

Completed 

Placed 

Placement  Wage 

Clerk-General  Office 

26 

15 

kS  $2.50 

us  3.00 

-  $3.00 

-  k.00 

English  as  a  Second  Language 

29 

10 

8@  $2.50 
2S  3.00 

-  $3.00 

-  k.oo 

Offset  Printing-  - 

16 

7 

3@  $2.75 

Ue  k.oo 

-  $3.00 

-  6.00 

Beginning  Secretarial 

ISA 

1 

IS  $4.00 

Bookkeeping 

iM 

1 

IS  $2.50 

-  $3.00 

Source:    Worcester  Manpower  Consortium 
CETA  Administration 
Report  of  April  7,  1976 


In  January,  a  23-week  course  was  "begun  by  the  Worcester  Industrial  Institu- 
tion to  train  "The  presently  unutilized  or  underutilized  workers  for 
supervisory  level  positions  in  the  construction  industry". 

Worcester  has  been  the  hub  of  the  "More  Machinists  for  Central  Massachusetts" 
program,  which  has  been  preaching  in  the  media  and  in  Worcester  area 
secondary  schools  of  the  opportunities  for  machine  tool  operators  in  local 
firms  and  has  accompanied  its  promotional  efforts  with  a  succession  of 
training  courses.    The  course  is  a  Uo-week  program,  with  ten  weeks  of  train- 
ing in  each  of  four  types  of  skills,  rotary  and  bed  lathes,  heavy  machinery, 
grinding  machines,  and  milling  machines.    Some  23  students  will  graduate 
at  the  end  of  April  and  26  more  in  May.    The  current  student  body  has  an 
age  range  of  19-52  years,  and  includes  four  women.    Another  course  with  32 
students  will  start  in  May  and  be  completed  in  February  1977.    The  need  and 
importance  of  such  courses  was  emphasized  at  a  conference  or  Career  Educa- 
tion in  Worcester  in  February,  where  an  economist  warned  that  Worcester 
County  faced  a  shortage  of  qualified  workers,  principally  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector,  in  the  1960's  which  will  require  the  "importation"  of  persons 
with  the  requisite  skills  to  meet  industry  needs.    The  slowness  of  the  rate 
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of  growth  of  the  Worcester  area's  labor  force  (10th  in  rank  in  the  state) 
is  another  indicator  of  possible  difficulty  in  meeting  future  enlarged 
manpower  needs. 

There  is  concern  about  the  educational  system  turning  out  young  people 
trained  for  careers  for  which  there  is  little  demand,  while  business  and 
industry  often  have  a  hard  time  getting  workers  trained  in  their  fields. 

The  city  of  Worcester  is  faced  with  insufficient  room  in  vocational  courses 
for  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  pupils  who  want  to  enroll.    In  1975, 
for  example,  1,9^1  applicants  had  to  be  turned  down. 

The  Manpower  Consortium  also  is  concerned  with  selecting  training  courses 
in  occupations  for  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  continuing  demand. 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

The  current  recession  peaked  in  the  Worcester  LMA  in  June  1975  when  the  unem- 
ployment rate  reached  12.9  percent,  with  2^,900  unemployed.    This  month 
was  also  the  highest  for  the  state  at  12.3  percent  with  3^3>^00  unemployed. 
In  July,  while  the  state  rate  remained  at  12.3  percent,  the  Worcester 
rate  had  dipped  to  12.6  percent  and  steadily  declined  through  March  1976 
(preliminary  rate  of  9*9  percent),  with  only  January  showing  a  slightly 
higher  rate  than  the  previous  month.    In  March  the  Worcester  rate  was  just 
slightly  "higher  than  the  state  unadjusted  rate  of  9.8  percent,  but  was  the 
third  lowest  of  the  major  areas  of  Massachusetts.    Only  the  Boston  SMSA 
at  9.2  percent  and  the  Springfield-Chic opee-HoIyoke  LMA  at  9.k  percent  were 
lower.    It  is  projected  that  the  Worcester  area  will  continue  to  show 
improvement  and  have  an  average  unemployment  rate  of  9.5  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Since  July  of  1975  the  Worcester  LMA.  has  been  classified  in  the  Group  F 
Labor  Supply  Category,  the  highest  category  of  "substantial  unemployment" 
of  12.0  percent  or  more. 

Although  no  estimates  are  made  of  employment  and  unemployment  for  areas  or 
cities  or  towns  within  the  LMA  a  1970  census  share  of  employment  and 
unemployment  indicates  that  the  following  have  higher  unemployment  rates 
than  the  average  for  the  LMA:    Upton,  Brookfield,  Boylston,  Northb ridge, 
Douglas,  Uxbridge,  Webster,  Worcester,  Sutton  and  the  Worcester  Consortium. 

For  fiscal  year  1977  the  Worcester  Consortium  is  forecast  to  have  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  10.1  percent,  higher  by  0.6  percentage  points  than  the 
LMA. 
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Table  0 


Unadjusted  Unemployment  Rates  for  the  Worcester  LMA  Compared 
State  and  National  Rates  and  the  Boston  SMSA 


1975 

Worcester  1 
LMA 

Boston 
SM3A 

State 

Nation 

January 

9.3 

8.9 

9.9 

9.0 

February 

10.2 

10.3 

11.0 

9.X 

March 

11.2 

10.  T 

ll.h 

9.1 

April 

10.5 

10.6 

11.1 

8.6 

May 

12*7 

10.7 

11.3 

8.3 

June 

12.9 

11.7 

12.3 

9.1 

July 

12.6 

11.6 

12.3 

8.7 

August 

12.1 

11.2 

11.6 

8.2 

September 

11.5 

11.0 

11.2 

8.1 

October 

11.2 

10.6 

10.9 

7.8 

November 

10.8 

10.1 

10.0 

7.0 

December 
Annual 
Average 

10.7 
11.2 

9.8 
10.6 

10.  k 
11.2 

7.8 
8.5 

1976 

January 

10.9 

10.3 

11.2 

7.8 

February 

10.3 

10.0 

10.6 

7.6 

March  (Pre*  . 

r.H  mi  nary)  9.9 

9.2 

9.8 

7.5 
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6.    Estimate  of  ITeeds  for  Manpower  Services 


Both  Blacks  and  Spanish  speaking  represent  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
labor  force  than  they  do  of*  the  population  of  the  Labor  Market  Area,  but 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  unemployed  are  Blacks . 


Table  P 
Minority  Ratios. 


in  Labor  Area 

in  Consortium 

Black 

Spanish 

Black  Spanish 

Percent  of  Population 

1.5 

1.0 

1.7  1-0 

Percent  of"  Labor  Force 

0.8 

0.6 

1.0  0.6 

Percent  of  Unemployment 

2.2 

0.9 

2.2  0.9 

Among  all  age  groups,  white  males  and  females  beirween  the  ages  of  16  and 
19  have  the  highest  unemployment  rates.    For  non-whites  this  occurs  in 
the  20-2*4-  bracket  for  males  and  the  25-3^  bracket  for  females. 

Almost  half  as  many  persons  (^3.6  percent)  are  forecast  to  be  employed 
only  part  time  for  economic  reasons  as  will  be  unemployed.    Blacks  will 
have  the  worst  unemployment  rate  of  the  minority  groups. 

For  the  LMA  the  projected  number  of  unemployed  plus  those  employed  only 
part  time  for  economic  reasons  is  projected  at  25,552  for  FY, 1977,  and, 
for  the  Consortium,  at  20,79^  persons. 

The  total  intake  of  applicants  at  D2S  offices  within  the  LMA  from  July  1, 
1975  through  March  31,  1976  has  been  3*1,309  individuals ,, of  whom  10,1+92 
have  been  provided  some  service.    Extrapolated  to  a  full  year  this  would 
amount  to  ^5,7^5  applicants,  with  13,9^9  provided  some  service. 

The  Labor  Department  definition  of  a  "disadvantaged"  person    is  one  who  is 
poor,  or  a  member  of  a  poor  family,  who  does  not  have  adequate  employment 
and  is  one  of  the  following:     (l)  a  school  dropout;  (2)  a  member  of  a 
minority  group;  (3)  under  22  years  of  age;  (h)  h3  years  of  age  or  older; 
or  (5)  handicapped. 
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Every  Spring  the  income  levels  which  determine  poverty  are  reevaluated  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Labor  to  make  allowances  for  whatever  inflation 
has  taken  place  over  the  year.    Effective  April  1,  1976  new  criteria  go 
into  effect. 


Table  Q 

Family  Income  Criteria  for  Designation  of  Poor  Families 


Effective  April  30,  1975 

'Through  March  31,  1976 

As  of  April  1,  1976 

Family 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

iNonrarm 

Farm 

Size 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

1 

$2,590 

$2,200 

$2,800 

$2,1+00 

2 

3,^10 

2,900 

3,700 

3,160 

3 

k9230 

3,600 

k96oo 

3,920 

k 

5,050 

U,300 

5,500 

1^,680 

5 

5,870 

5,000 

6, too 

5,kbo 

6 

6,690 

5,700 

7,300 

6,200 

Source:    U.S.  D.O.L. 


The  most  detailed  profile  of  the  characteristics  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
area  comes  from  a  breakout  of  characteristics  of  registered  job  applicants 
over  a  period  of  time.    Significant  finding  are  that  36.5  percent  have 
less  than  a  twelfth  grade  education:  the  largest  minority  group  represented 
is  Spanish  suroaned  (exceeding  black  persons  by  0.2  percent)  ;  16.2  percent 
are  on  welfare;  nearly  10  percent  (9.6  percent)  are  Vietnam  era  veterans; 
nearly  one  quarter  (2^.9  percent)  have  some  college  or  other  post  high 
school  education;  well  over  half    (58.U  percent)  are  men;  slightly  over 
one  quarter  (25.2  percent)  are  under  22  years  of  age.. 

Although  we  have  no  cross  sectional  breakout  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
disadvantaged,  this  enumeration  of  persons  who  are  registered  in  the 
Worcester  LMA.  shews  those  who  have  most  of  the  attributes,  which  classifies 
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them  as  such.  These  claimants  so  analyzed  are  the  cumulative  total  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1976. 


Table  R 
Disadvantaged  Job  Applicants 


Description 

Applicants 

Percent  of 
Applicants 

1- 

Had  not  completed  12th  grade 

10,392 

31.8 

2. 

Under  22  years  of  age 

8,162 

2*+. 9 

3. 

1+5  years  old  or  older 

5,75^ 

17.6 

k. 

Disadvantaged 

8,358 

25.5 

5. 

Minority  Group  Member 

2,507 

7.7 

6. 

Handicapped 

i,&m 

5.8 

7. 

Welfare  Recipients 

5,011 

15.3 

8. 

Food  Stamp  Recipients 

2,61+0 

8.1 

9 

Not  working 

31,923 

97.6 

10. 

Working  part  time 
Total  Registered  Applicants 
Tear  to  Date 

32,722 

1.1 
100.0 

Source:    ESARS:    Table  C6 


There  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  norrwhite  youth  in  the 
area,  but  the  younger  group  has  increased  somewhat  more  in  the  Spanish 
community.    The  most  recent  data  on  school  dropouts  in  Worcester  is  for 
the  1973-7*+  school  year,  when  217  were  tallied. 
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Seasonality  of  employment  is  prevalent  in  the  area  in  such  industries  as 
contract  construction,  services,  and  retail  trade.    Especially  in  the 
month  of  July,  many  manufacturing  firms  have  vacation  closings  with 
employees  put  on  unpaid  leave.    This  is  especially  evident  in  fabricated 
metals,  nonelectrical  machinery,  textiles  and  leather. 

Other  harriers  to  employment  are  obsolescent  skills  of  many  older  manu- 
facturing craftsmen  who  have  been  laid  off  or  released  from  long-time 
employment  in  the  recession.    Transportation  is  a  problem  for  some  who 
live  in  the  Worcester  inner  city  area  or  in  outlying  communities,  when 
they  lack  private  transportation. 

The  closing  down  of  some  facilities'  has  hurt  communities  and  long-time 
employees.    For  example  the  closing  of  three  area  W.T.  Grant  stores  in 
March  affected  225  employees.    Recently,  Associated  Eastern  Transport 
filed  for  bankruptcy,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  75  jobs. 
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Worcester  Labor  Market  Area 

Table  A 

Characteristics  of  the  Population 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Male 

Feirale 

Age 

White  | 

Noxrwhite 

White  | 

Nonwhite 

Total 

182,456= 

4,105 

193,774 

.  3,377 

0-15 

51,133 

1,190 

4a, 309 

1,221 

16-19 

15,28T 

30T 

14,12L 

276 

20-24 

16,883 

,  576 

16,500 

307' 

25-3^ 

23,292 

1,113 

23,522 

537 

35«4k 

17,766 

18,725 

345 

1+5-64 

40,175 

383 

44,855 

384 

65+ 

17,920 

230 

27,742- 

307 

Total  Population  383,712 

Female  197,151 

Black  5,601 

Other  l,88l 

Spanish      '          -  \  3,649 
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Worcester  Labor  Market  Area 

Table  B 

Characteristics  of  the  Labor  Force 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Male 

Female 

Age 

White 

Norrwhite 

White 
1  L 

Nonvhite 

Total 

110,139 

1,651 

7^,609 

.  .1,201 

16-19 

11,787 

151 

10,712 

169 

20-2^ 

'Ik,  58* 

319 

188 

25-3*+ 

22,726 

525 

12,063 

356 

35-^ 

17,352 

300 

10,918 

188 

38,739 

300 

26,902 

225 

65^ 

±,9k6 

56 

2,570 

75 

Total  Labor  Force 

Female 

Black 

Other 

Spanish 


187,600 
75,810 
2,162 
690 
1,059 
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Worcester  Labor  Market  Area 

Table  C 

Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


White  Male 

Nonwhite  Male 

Age 

Number 

Number 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Total 

9,91^ 

9.0 

37^ 

22.7 

16-19 

2,706 

23.0 

55 

36.  k 

20-2H 

X,6k6 

11.3" 

130 

kO.Q 

25-3*+ 

I,U87 

6.5 

72 

13.T 

35-* 

1,081 

6.2 

6k 

21.3 

2,320 

6.0 

Uk- 

ll*. 7 

65  and  over- 

67^ 

13.6 

9 

16.1 

White  Female 

Nonwhite  Female 

Age 

Number 

Number 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Total 

7,U05 

9.9 

107 

8.9 

16-19 

1,681 

15.7 

0 

0 

20-  2k 

933 

8.2 

21 

11.2 

25- 3^ 

955 

7.9 

kl 

13.2 

35-* 

7U8 

6.9 

21 

U.2 

2,510 

9.3 

18 

8.0 

65  and  over 

578 

22.5 

0 

0 
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Worcester  Labor  Market  Area. 

Table  C 
(Continued) 

Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Ntzmber 

Unemployment 

Category- 

Unemployed 

Rate 

White  Male 

9,91^ 

9.0 

White  Female 

7,^05 

-  9.9 

Nonwhite  Male 

37^ 

22.7 

Norrwhite  Female 

107 

8.9 

Total  Unemployed 

Female 

Black 

Other 

Spanish 

Vietnam  Era  Veteran 


17,800 
7,512 

393 
88 
152 
108 


9.5 
9-9 
18.2 
12.8 
Ik.k 
XX 
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Worcester  Labor  Market  Area 

Table  D 

Additional  Planning  Data  Projections 
. .  Pro  j  ected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Enroloyed  Part  Time  for  Economic  Peasons 


Category 

Total 
Employment 

Part  Time  Employment 
for 

Economic  Reasons 

Total 

182,800 

7,752 

White  Male 
White  Female 
Honwhite  Male 
Nonwhite  Female 

110,225 
70,20^ 

1,277 
1,09* 

3,858 
3,7ZL 

78 
95 

Persors  Ik  and  Over,  P.eceivin?. Welfare.  Payments 

Total 

15,319 

White  Male  k.Qkk 

White  Female  9,910 

Nonwhite  Male  85 

Nonwhite  Female  1*80 

Economica-Hy  Disadvantaged    (18  and  over) 

Total  18,512 


White 
Black 
Other 
Spanish 


17,236 
777 
298 
201 
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Table  A 


Characteristics  of  the  Population 

Worcester  CEIA  Consortium. 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


foale 

Fsinale 

Ase 

White 

Jlonwhite 

White  |  N 

onwhite 

Total 

143,434 

3,421 

152,843 

3,151 

0-15 

39,359 

1,102 

37,130 

1,126 

16-19 

12,043 

290 

11,002 

266 

20-24 

13,479 

545 

13,237 

303 

25-34 

18,639 

606 

18,599 

515 

35-44 

13,661 

272 

14,751 

303 

31,895 

394 

35,653 

33^ 

65+ 

14,358  . 

212  • 

22,U76. 

304 

Total  Population  302,904 

Female  155,999 

Black  5,132 

Other  l,1^ 

Spanish  2,957 


Table  3 


Characteristics  of  the  Labor  Force 

Worcester  CETA  Consortium 
Projected  Fiscal  Tear  1977  Average 


Age 

Male 

Female 

White 

Nonwhite 

White  Nonwhite 

Total 

86, 82^ 

1,578 

59,3^1 

1,056 

16-19 

9,630 

13U 

3,^37 

13* 

20-2*4- 

11,922 

298 

9,508  ^ 

179 

25-3^ 

18,195 

521 

9,255 

3^2 

35-^ 

13,076 

253 

8,824 

1kg 

k5-6k 

30,221 

312 

21,23^ 

178 

65+ 

3,780 

60 

2,083 

7k 

Total  Labor  Force  148,799 

Female  60,397 

Black  1,513 

Other  hhO 

Spanish  900 
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Table  C 


Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 
Worcester  CETA  Consortium 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


White  Male 

Nonwhite  Male 

Age 

Number 

Number 

Uneiroloved 

Rate 

Unemployed  I  Rate 

Total 

8,396 

9v7 

317  20.1. 

16-19 

2,292 

23.3 

1*7  35-1 

20-21* 

1,39^ 

11.7 

no  36.9 

25-&     -  - 

1,259 

6.9 

61  11.7 

915 

7.0 

51+  21.3 

1*5-61* 

1,965 

6.5 

37  LL.9 

65  and  over 

571 

15-1 

8  13.3 

White  Female 

Nonwhite  Female 

Age 

Number 

Number 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Unemployed 

Rate 

Total 

6,271 

10.6 

91 

8.6 

16-19 

1,1*23 

16.9 

0 

0.0 

20-2U 

790 

8.3 

18 

10.1 

25-3^ 

809 

8.7 

1*0 

U.7 

35-1* 

633 

7.2 

18 

12.1 

he  -cri. 

2,126 

10.0 

15 

8.1* 

65  and  over 

1+90 

23.5 

0 

0.0 

.1*1- 
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Table  C 
(continued) 

Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 
Worcester  CETA  Consortium 

Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Category 


Number 
Unemployed 


Rate 


White  Male 
White  Female 
Notrahite  Male 
Nonwhite  Female 


8,396 
6,271 
317 


9-7 
10.6 
20.1. 

8.6 


91 


Total  Unemployed 


15,075 
6,362. 


10.1 

10.5 
22.0 
17.0 
1*4..  3 


333 
75 

129 
91 


Spanish 

Vietnam.  Era  Veteran 
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Table  D 


Additional  Planning  Data  Projections 
Worcester  CETA  Consortium 
Projected  Fiscal  Year  1977  Average 


Employed  Part  Time  for  Economic  Reasons 


Category 

Total 
Fjrolovment 

Pan:  Time  2mpJxiyment 
for 

Economic  Regions 

Total 

133,721* 

5,719 

White  Male 
White  Female 
"""onshi  t  e  Hal  e 
Nonwhite  Jem.1,, p. 

78,1+28 
53,070 
l,26l 
965 

2,7^5 
2,813 
77 
81* 

Persons  Ik  and  Over-,  P.eceivf.ng,  Welfare.  Payments 


3=tsl  9,869 

White  Male  22,6l6 

White  Female  6,919 

Nonwhite  Male  50 

Nonwhite  Female  284 


Economically  Disadvantaged  (13  years  and  over) 

Total  14,613 

White  13,606 

613 

Other  235 
Snanish  159 
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EASES  2 


Average  innuaJ  Number  of  Job  Openings,  by  Occupation 
During  1970-1980  Period 
Worcester  SMSX 


Occupational  Title 

Set.  Demand 

Ouenl  ngs 

Due-  To 

Due  To 

Growth 

Separations 

T031AL.,  ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

A-  AAA 

6,930 

lr386 

Professional,  Technical,,  kindred 

I.li£L 

9UL 

80 

36 

izl: 

2: 

10 

Engineers ,  21  ectrd  cal 

s 

IS. 

8 

3 

erf  -  P*3-r-<i  7   JCaehan  i  eal 

9 

r 

8 

IS 

ia 

£ 

Li  fa  and  Physical  Sciantista 

2iV 

13* 

TT 

Chemists 

IZ 

6 

Physicists  and  Astronomers1 

ia 

6" 

Mathematical  Specialists" 

T 

1*. 

J 

8d 

59 

2T 

Agrdr  Biolog-  Tech.  Exc  Health. 

9 

5" 

3 

& 

2 

Drafters 

IT 

-  ? 

8. 

Electrical,  Electronic:  Tach 

9 

3 

'39 

30 

9 

tfedical  Workers,  3m  Tech. 

2U& 

74 

Zlk- 

Dentists 

IS 

5- 

IX 

Dietitians 

T 

L 

6 

Pharmacists 

10 

1 

9 

Physciars,  MD  and  Osteopath. 

30 

6: 

2k 

Registered  >?urses 

260 

50 

210 

Therapists 

18 

8 

10 

Health  Tachnol  and  Technicians 

76 

30 

u6 

30 

12. 

18 

Dental  Eygieni3ts 

15 

7 

3 

Radiologic  Technol,.  Tech 

12 

3 

9 

Other  Health  Technol,  Tech 

17 

8 

9 

Technicians,  Ezc  Health 

21* 

20 

Other  Technicians,  Ere  Health 

18 

15 

3 

-  Computer  Specialists 

19 

9 

10 

Computer  Programmers 

12 

5 

7 

Computer  Systems  Analysts 

7 

5 

2 

Social  Scientists 

12 

3 

I* 

Teachers 

338 

85 

303 

Adult  Education  Teachers 

3 

3 

5 

Elementary  School  Teachers 

150 

20 

130 

Preschool  Teachers 

20 

6 

11* 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

113 

5 

108 

-*5- 


giaia  2  (Conti  med) 


Occnpatlocal 


let.  Demand. 

Due-  To 
Grovi±L. 

irera,.  1.3.  C, 
VcrJcara" 


College  uni79rsiTjr, 
Teachera,  1.3.  C*  2rc-  College  IhiTer: 
Trft±taza,.  Artists,  Satagtaiasra 
Athlates  k.  S3  aired  Vorxara 
Designers 

Sdltora  ^  Baporrara. 
^^r-j  a-n^  Ccspcsera 

ga   -nr jai-n-  &  Sculptora* 

Wdtsrsr  Artiats,.  Bntar^ 
Other-  Professional,.  Technical 
Iccotartaata 
Architects 
dersj- 
Bavyera* 
LiZjraa±ana- 

Op era-si ors,.  Systems:  Besearci 
eX.  Labor:  BeJ 


Peraa 

Besearch.  Workers,.  3~3*C- 
Becraa-oion-  Vorkara 
Social  Vorkara 
7ocaticr.al    3d  Ccnrr^elora- 


Xanagsra,.  Off  lei  alar  Prop: 
Bnyera,.  Salea,  Loaa  Har 
Bank,  Financial  ilan 


.etozsc 


B^r/era,  Wholesale,.  Bai 

Pnrchaaizig  Aran's  T  Buyers  J.31C. 

Sales  .M?rager,  Satail  Trade 

Salaa  Manager,  Brc  Retail  Trade 
Adniaistrators ,  Paalic  Inspectors 

Seal tii  Ldniri  strators 

Officials,  a  dad  n ,  Public 

School  Adair.,  Collage 

School  Adoia,  Bias,  Secondary 
Other  ?laua-gers,  Official,  Prop 

Psaeral  Directors 

Managers,  Soperinteadanta,  Bids'. 

Office  Managers,  ST.3.C. 

Bestaurant,  Cafe,  Ear  Kgra 

Other  Managers,  Adaiaiatrators 

Salea  Workers 

Advertising1  is  Salaa  Agents 
Insurance  Agent3,  Brokers 
Seal  Batata  Agen~s,  Brokers 
Stock  &  Bond  Sales  Agent 3 


IT 

10 

T 

29 

9- 

20 

oQ 

51 

U9 

9 

3 

9 

e* 

p- 

i 

a. 

IX 

a 

L" 

r 

I2r 

0~ 
y 

T 

9 

T 

2 

2oT 

lux. 

loo; 

5J- 

9 

£ 

T 

1 

15- 

L 

lit 

9 

2X 

2a 

"T* 

7 

zx 

r 

2 

1  S3' 

la 

fl- 
it 

lu- 

38 

30- 

a. 
O- 

7 

3T 

9- 

28. 

12 

r 

•  ■  i  up 

57T 

231 

3iio- 

10  J 

62 

23 

9 

lk 

23 

0 

IT 

9- 

0 

20 

9 

11 

25 

lk. 

11 

32 

31 

51 

ZL 

10 

11 

12 

2 

10 

12 

5 

it 

25 

9 

lo 

j92 

159 

233 

0 

1 

5 

DJ 

i, 

0 

m 

21 

20 

29 

10 

19 

296* 

IIS 

178 

57U 

U£ 

U25 

8 

3 

5 

35 

15 

20 

22 

8 

11* 

13 

8 

5 

C&3LS  2  (Contjimed) 


Occupational  Titla 

Set  Demand 

C^enir-ga 

Due  To 

Ona  To 

Grcvth. 

SeDarationa 

Salaa  lapresestatiTs ,  Mfgv 

22 

-2 

2k 

Salaa.  Hsprsa,  Vholaaaia.  Trade 

U9 

20 

29 

Salaa  Clarka',  aataJ  ]  Trade 

335 

6* 

266 

Salaa-  Agenta,  3atail  Trada- 

UL 

1? 

26 

Salaa  Agaat3    Serrioa  is  Cona-rr..  32- 

9 

22. 

Clirrtr?1 .  VorJcara- 

17U- 

Stanograpnera ,  T7pi3t3T  Secrataziea  773- 

*****  1 

201^ 

571^ 

Secratari  aa,  La  gal 

23 

9 

19 

Secraxardea r  Medical 

U5 

la 

29 

135 

3W3 

3  tanograncera 

ir 

i 

13 

Typdata 

225' 

173" 

Office-  Machine  Cpexa-sora- 

'  53. 

i 

5it 

Bockkaeuirg,  "Si1"  Lag-  Operators 

a 

T 

r^lfliUn'^  Mankind  Oi*-*"srteorr?s 

z 

-3 

5 

Cbagcctag  Peripheral  2<ranr,-  Ocexv  2X 

j4 

7 

Z«j  ju-cn  Gneratora- 

2T 

-10 

31 

W  HI        ii     *  '  L    ■      ■  i        mi     "T 1     ^  ■ 

la 

750 

^a-rtr  Tailara 

33 

5 

23 

^111-?  Glerka. 

2T 

10 

IT 

Bookkeepers 

lh£ 

IS- 

130 

Caahiara 

113 

10 

ICo 

Clarical  Snperrlsors^  ZJ-Z-C 

1Q 

2 

0 

Conntar'  Claries  T  2rc  ?ocd 

IX. 

25 

Satiaatora  r  Investigators, 

.c  ,35 

o 
a 

27 

2fc3editorar  Prod  Ccnrroiiara 

13 

i 

Lu. 

7*  }  a  da-'ca 

39 

3 

36 

Ik. 

a 

0 

Iibrar7  ittendanta  ,  JL33iatant3 

25 

5 

20 

Mail  Carrier3r  Peat  Office 

9 

• 

-1 

10 

Mail  handler,  2rc  PoaX  Office 

16 

k 

12 

Meaa-pngera 

•  3 

-3 

6 

33 

1 

k 

29 

Poatal  Clerk3 

24 

-2 

lo 

Proofreadara 

7 

1 

6 

Eaceptionista 

39 

1 

33 

Shipping,  Eeceiving  Clerka 

ho 

1 

39 

Statistical  Clark3 

27 

3 

2i* 

Stock  Claries,  Storekeepers 

14 

15 

29 

Teacher3  Aides,  2rc  Monitors 

25 

15 

10 

Telephone  Operators 

62 

2 

60 

Ticket  Station,  Srpress  i.geat3 

8 

5 

3 

52 

22 

30 

553 

9^ 

1;62 

Construction  Craft  Workers 

IliO 

0/ 

Carpenters 

33 

12 

21 

3rr.ckna3ons  h.  3tcne:2A3ors 

12 

0 

2  (Contlaaad) 


QccuTpatlonai  ~L~±a 

Hat  Hama^gL 

Due  To 

Due  To 

Gravis 

Separations 

Slectricians  19  9-  10 

Szca.va.t1  -g,  Grading-  Mack.  Op  95"  ^ 

ga  j  aters ,  Construction,  :*airt.  20  2:  13. 

Plumbers  £  Pipefitters  23"  T  l£ 

Supervisors,  S.JJ.C  32  -fr  3T 

KatalTwsidns:.  Crstfc  Wc3±arar  2m  :*sch-       93  -2.  95" 

Zsar.  Tres»tarsT  ^rrrpa'  ars  21  -J  y 

Job-  (fcDia-  Settars,.  MataX  Id.  3.  10. 

Xachinista  35  -4-  3T 

Holders-  MetaL  3  -2  5' 

Tool,-  I&amakars:  5  -15'  20 

Mechanics,,  lapairsrs,  Imsta ] 7  ars  1XT  U2,  75 

Air  GondltloaLag-,  Zaat,  a»£=ig:  15  IX  k 

intcmcbila  ^Ischanics  2^  T  22. 

lata.  Bsocwtag:  llack  Zapair;  T  -  S  L 

SGmwt  3quip.  Manning  IscX  Diesel.  30-  10  20 

Household.  Appliances  Hiechani  ca  IL  5"  o 

Otter-  Mechanics  &  lapairsrs-  5    ■  CT  5 

Erinting;  Trv^  Craf  ^  VcrJcsrar  17"  23 

(Compositors  =r  Typesetters  6=  -5"  IX 

Plata  Printers  6-  -2  3 


(lb 


ransportaticn,  Pub  tTtUL  Craft-  12  5  T 

Taleohone  Installers,.  Zsrairsrs  7  5  2 

Other  Craft  &  rkrdtrsd.  Vorisrs  SZ  J  38 

Bakars  IT  0  IT 

Decorators,  Viadov  Dressers  3  2  6 

Dental  Laboratorr  lachaicians  T  2  5 

Inspectors,  Other  12  k  3 

Stationary"         ^eers  o-  -3  9 

Tailors  3-3  6 

Craft  &  S3  pdrad  Voecarsa  A  -5  9 

Operatives  735  -122-  357 

Opera  tires,  2sc  Transport  603  -157  ISO 

-     Semiskilled  Metalyozjdrg-  10k  22  32 

Drill  Press  Operatives  2  -i;  6 

Purrace  Tenders,  Smelt  Pcurers  6  1  5 

Grinding  Machine  Op.  15  5  10 

Lathe,  Milling  Mach  Op.  12  2  10  . 

Other.  Precision  Machine  Cp  13  7  11  ^ 

Punch  Stamping'  Press  Op.  16  3  13 

Welders  &  Plane  Cutters  23  9-  lk 

Semiskilled  Textile  6  -27             ■  33 

Spinners,  Twisters,  Winders  0  -10  10 

Wearers  -7  -10  3 

Other  Textile  Operatives  12  -5  17 

Semiskilled  Picking  Inspecting  157  -7  lei; 

Checkers,  Szami rers  3tc,  Mfg.  27  -13  UO 

Graders  <k  Sorters,  Mfg  6  0  6 


Table  2.  (Continued) 


Occoratianal  Title 


»Ear.d 

Ooeni.r.g3 

Eua  To 

Sua  To- 

Gravta. 

Separation 

6 

0 

a 

65 

5 

S3 

33S 

-I2i5 

l&L 

35 

-10- 

95 

2 

-5 

10 

a 

-6 

LL 

10. 

a 

10 

z 

s 

10 

5 

-3 

3. 

1 

II 

L 

/»■ 

T 

3a 

SZ 

■  -ir 

-36 

19 

r 

IX 

10 

2 

a 

5T 

r 

50 

•  33 

-20- 

53 

132L 

2S- 

97 

1  V 

35 

12 

r 

X. 

a 

3^^ 

a 

30- 

173 

2140 

it? 

19X 

33 

7 

26 

70- 

2 

63' 

135- 

10 

95 

296" 

38 

258 

Ik 

2 

12 

60 

3 

57 

19 

6  - 

13 

22 

-a 

30 

121* 

20 

104. 

56 

15 

ia 

330 

39 

301 

23 

i» 

19 

52 

17 

35 

-2 

-19- 

17 

173 

hZ 

136 

139 

h5 

Sk 

13U 

8 

126 

/« 
0 

1 

5 

10 

0 

10 

-7 

-17 

10 

6 

3 

33 

3 

30 

27 

11 

16 

7 

2 

5 

Meat  Wrappers  r  let..  Trade 
Packer,  Wrapped  2xc  MeatT  Prod. 
Other-  Operatives,.  3m  Transportation. 
Aaaeciblara 

dothirg  Ironera-  &  Press  era 
QBtttsff-  OperatiTea^ 
Sa^aanakiajg,  Seajasrress  3rcr  ?acT«. 
Tilery  Polisher,.  Saadary  BniXas: 
Garage  Workers,  Gas  Star.  Attd-. 
Lansdrr,  Drr  Clear  Cpt- 
Maa-fe  Curtara,.  Butchers  3xc  H?g. 
Sewera.  &  Stitchers- 
Shoafflakiag"  Kacaa  ~"Q  Co 
Statdararr*  Tirera- 
Wlsdiag*  Operatives,  yjjT.C*. 
2ise  Operatives; 
Operatives,.  1,2~£~ 
Transport  2qcipser.o:  Operatives- 
Bus;  drivers 

DeliverT*  &.  Houta.  Drivers. 


Taatcab:  Drivers  r 
ok  Drivers 


am -era 


.rata 


Service  VoriEars 

Cleaning  Service  Workers 

Chaoierraid,  Maid  3rc  S 

Cleaners  &.  Charvorksra 

Janitors  &  Sertors 
Pood  Serrice  Workers 

Bartenders 

Cooks ,  2rc  Private 

Li  ahvash  ers 

Pood.  Counters  r  PotmtaJ  a  Workers 
Waiters 

Pood  Workers,  H.3.C.  3rc  Priv. 
Health,  Serrice  Workers 

Dental  Assistants 

Health  Aides,  Ere  ^fursing 

Health  'Trainees 

Surse  Aides,  Orderlies 

Practical  Curses 
Personal  Service  Workers 

Attendant,  lecreation,  Aruse 

Attendant,  Personal  Sve  11.3,0. 


ers 


Child  Care  Workers  Zrc  Priv 
Hairdres3ers ,  Cosmetologists 
Housekeepers,  Zrc  Private 
Welfare  Service  Aides 


Table  2  (Continued) 


Occupational  Title 

5et  Demand 

Openings 

Openings 

Due  To 

Due  To 

Lrrowcn 

separa  ^.cns 

Protective  Semes  workers 

10 

/7 

Crossing  Guard,  Bridge  tenders 

a 
7 

iu 

rirers,  Zire  Protection 

la 

1U 

c 

0 

Guards 

uz 

l,C 
47 

*oJ-Lce  Ui -leers  &  Detectives 

Hi 

lo 

Private-  Household  Workers 

■in 

-27 

£0 
77 

Child  Care  Workers 

It 

-5 

9 

Cooks,  Private 

It 

-l 

5 

Housekeepers,  Private 

-7 

i  n 
i« 

Kalis,  servants t  irivata 

la 

-10 

Laocrsrs  r  ^~zz  Pam 

1  !iJ. 
1  \\\\ 

■  Cn 
7<J 

7U- 

Constmcticn  Laborers 

13 

0 

13 

rreigntr  Materia-,  aapdlers 

2y 

1Z 

IT 

Garbage  Collectors' 

10 

r 

3 

35 

16 

19 

Stock  Handlers 

10 

2k. 

Other  Laborers 

T  t. 

3 

11 

Pamers  &  Pam  Workers 

3 

-23 

2d 

Pamers  cs  Pam  JtiTVigers 

6 

-9 

15 

Pamers  (Owners  and  Tenants) 

1 

-12. 

13 

~  pa  i  ^  DQ3      a  ,             suse—  r  .jura 

-J 

—i-i 

IX 

Pam  Laborers,  Wage  Workers 

-13 

9 

C.  -  Sot  elsevfaere  cl.aasi.fi ed 
Source:    DES  Occupation/industry  Department 


-50- 


■B3 


15^ 
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